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What is the present population of the United States? Over 100 
millions. How do you know? The last census gave it but 92. Well, 
that was four years ago, and we have grown since then. Yes, of 
course, but are you not guessing when you get away from the official 
census-figures? In a sense, yes, but it is quite certain that our 
population did not stop growing in 1910-and that 92 million is not 
our present population. May be, but we shall not know till 1920 
how fast we have grown. In the meantime all that we know ts that 
it is larger than 92 million. No: there are really other reliable sources 
of information beside the census. We really knew in the early months 
of 1910, before the census had been taken, that the United States 
had grown. If the officials of that census had declared as their 
result that the country had lost people since 1900, we should have 
been quite justified in questioning their work. For, while it is true 
that the only way to ascertain the number of a people is to count 
them, the increase or diminution of population can be read by far 
easier signs, the plainest signs of increase being the active building 
of houses, the crowding of schools, the coming of immigrants, and 
the general activity of commerce in food and clothing. 

All countries in the world that have a regular census show an 
unfailing growth of population—even through great wars like our 
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Civil War and the Franco-German War of 1870—excepting only 
India between 1861 and 1871 and Ireland, if Ireland can be called 
a country. British and American statistics have long made the 
exodus of the Irish to America familiar. British India had a popu- 
lation in 1861 of 196 millions, which ten years later had become 
195.8 millions, a small but distinct loss of people. But in these two 
eases other knowledge than that derived from the census gives an 
adequate explanation. Famines in India are so notorious that one is 
astonished to learn that that is the only decade in which the Indian 
population did not increase and that in that one it diminished so 
little. Humanely speaking, the diminution of population by 200,000 
is an appalling disaster; numerically it is a slight part of 196 mil- 
lions and only striking because normally that country should in- 
crease by a million or two a year. Growth of population is so sure 
and normal in all countries that it habitually masks the losses from 
war and famine. 

But not merely is growth normal to all modern nations, but that 
of the United States has long been known to be unusual and abnor- 
mally great. Anyone who is not familiar with the fact, if there be 
anyone, might glance at the graphs for population growth on Plate 
14 of the Statistical Atlas of the United States for 1900. Moreover, 
the manner and the reasons for the extraordinary growth of the 
United States are well known. There is no need to enlarge on a 
thing so familiar; it suffices to state briefly that our birth rate, 
though dwindling, is still greater than our death rate, and a great 
flood of European immigration has set our way for more than half 
a century. Of those who come more than half a million now stay 
with us each year. Quite independently of the census figures of 
1910, we may say we know beyond any doubt that our population 
is increasing quite as rapidly as it did from 1900 to 1910. In all 
probability it is increasing faster. 

Generally it is safe to say that a country will increase as rapidly 
in a new decade as it has in the past, unless some widespread and 
mighty cause prevents, which, to be operative, must be of sufficient 
magnitude to be matter of universal knowledge. In face of the 
fact that all countries are growing and that our growth is much 
greater than that of other nations, it is clear that only some calamity 
greater than the Civil War could have given us a smaller population 
in 1910 than we had in 1900. On the other hand it is quite inadmis- 
sible to keep on using the figures of one census until they are re- 
placed by those from the next one. 
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The simplest way to make such estimates as those shown in the 
following tables is to construct diagrams of growth of population 


for the decade 1900-1910 and 
extend the line to 1920. The 
appended diagram (Fig. 1) 
shows such population graphs 
for the United States and the 
United Kingdom for the last 
five decades. The extension of 
the line of each decade allows 
comparison of such estimates 
with the facts since ascertained 
by census counts. The esti- 
mates of the tables are readings 
for the several years on such 
graphs. 

Let me disclaim any inten- 
tion of prophecy. To-day the 
tabular value for any country 
is a fair ground for stating that 
the population in that country 
is now greater than that num- 
ber. Whatever we know about 
the events of that country since 
1910 must assist us in judging 
how much greater. To take 
the value for 1920 from the 
table now and say that in that 
period, after six years of whose 
course we can yet know noth- 
ing, the population will be so 
and so, is to misuse it. If popu- 
lation grows just as in the last 
decade, we shall have those 
figures for the facts of 1920; 
but that is not at all likely, 
though not so far from likely 
as that population anywhere 
will remain unchanged. 
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Fic. 1—Diagram showing the growth of popu- 
lation of the United States and the United 
Kingdom from 1860 to 1920. The vertical divi- 
sions represent periods of ten years; the hori- 
zontal divisions, millions of population. The 


population at each census is given opposite 
the small circle which represents it on the 
line of population growth. The line for each 
decade is extended beyond its period to allow 
of comparison with the actual growth. The 
line for 1910-1920 represents estimated growth 
on the basis of previous growth. 
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TABLE I. ESTIMATED POPULATION OF AMERICA IN MILLIONS FROM 1914 To 1920 
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The accompanying diagrams (Figs. 2 to 5) show the recorded 
population growth of all the principal countries of America from 
1880 to 1910 and their estimated growth from 1910 to 1920. The 
values in Table I are taken from this second part of the diagrams.* 
In addition to the estimates for each American country, summed 
data are given in the tables, and the corresponding curves shown on 
the diagrams, for North America, South America and the West 
Indies, and also for English America, Colonial America and Latin 
America—three essential classifications of American peoples. 

English America includes Newfoundland, Canada and the United 
States. The people are typically of pure European race. They cut 


* Figures 2 to 5 were originally intended to accompany an earlier paper by the author 
dealing only with the population estimates for America. When it was expanded into its present 
form the figures in Table I were revised; they may, therefore, not always tally strictly with 
the diagrams (e.g., Cuba, Fig. 3).—Eb. 
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the forests, till the soil, man the factories, invent, buy, sell, cultivate 
the arts, practice the professions, and govern themselves, without 
having any permanent peasant class or peasant occupations, which 
is still more important. 

Colonial America embraces British Honduras and the Guianas, 
Jamaica, the Bahamas, Guadeloupe and Martinique, the east British 
Antilles (by which are meant mainly St. Kitts, Nevis, Montserrat, 
Antigua, Dominica, St. Vincent, Grenada, the Grenadines, Tobago, 
Barbados and Trinidad), together with the independent island of 
Haiti-Santo Domingo. The people are typically descendants of 
African slaves, a small, very small minority of white Europeans 
being sent from the Old World to the higher governing positions. 
The government is strong and orderly, but it is not self-government. 
The mass of the people are peasants. They do all the labor but have 
little to do with art or science or even industry or commerce, which 
are in a backward state. Haiti and Santo Domingo are not strictly 
in this class, as they have no European overlords, but the mass of 
the people belong to the same type. Only the European masters 
are lacking, whom they threw off long ago. Now they may be said 
to enjoy local misgovernment. Their governments are neither strong 
nor orderly. 

Latin America consists of Mexico, Central America, Cuba and 
Porto Rico, and all of South America except the Guianas. It is 
inhabited in part by Spanish- or Portuguese-American creoles—who 
claim to have only traces of Indian blood—and in much greater 
part by native American races or half-breeds. These constitute a 
true peasant class, which performs all the heavy labor now, just as 
it did before the Europeans came. Neither law nor fixed custom 
bars them from participation in the government, yet as a general 
thing the mass of them have no part in it. 

The presence of nearly 10 million blacks in the southern United 
States (as also in Brazil and Cuba) is not typical of English 
America but exceptional, giving their region a special character, 
socially and economically. The blacks are not increasing as fast as 
the southern whites, nor even as the whites of the whole country. 
This appears in part from the curves on Figure 2. The blacks now 
number 10 millions, the whites 86, but unlike the whites, the blacks 
increased more slowly in the last decade than in the previous one. 
They were a seventh of the population in 1880, in 1910 less than a 
ninth. 


Of English Americans in 1914 there are over 106 millions, of 
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Colonials 6, and of Latins 70. Almost all are small nations except 
the United States, Brazil with 19 millions, Mexico with hardly 16, 
thanks to years of revolution, and the Argentine Republic with 8, 
now beginning to surpass Canada in population. 
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Fie. 3—Diagram showing the growth of population, from 1880 to 1920, of Canada, Chile, 
Venezuela, Cuba, Ecuador, Porto Rico, Paraguay, Panama and, in dotted 
lines, of the West Indies, Colonial America and Central America. 

The symbols are the same as in Fig. 2. 


The data from different countries differ greatly in reliability. In 
English and Colonial America, excepting always Haiti and Santo 
Domingo, census counts are made of excellent quality. In a good 
part of Latin America censuses in our sense of the word are said to 
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be unknown. What is used is an enumeration by local authorities, 
a sort of summation of local estimates. In the Argentine Republic, 
Uruguay and Chile the figures are felt to be valuable and approxi- 
mately correct. In Peru or Ecuador we have little more than 
opinions. A ‘‘census’’ was taken in Peru in 1876, with the result of 
a population of 2,699,945. At present the London Stock Exchange 
ealls it 4,000,000, while ‘‘the Peruvian government are of opinion 
that the population is under 3,000,000.’’ People on the spot ques- 
tion whether the population is growing much. The line represent- 
ing Peru in Figure 4 will be seen to take into account the one census 
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Fig. 4— Diagram showing the growth of population, from 1880 to 1920, of Colombia, 

Peru, Haiti-Santo Domingo, Bolivia, Guatemala, Salvador, Nicaragua, 
and Costa Rica. The symbols are the same as in Fig. 2. 
and the government opinion. This makes the population 2.71 million 
in 1880 and 2.83 in 1910, by the assumption of a very slow growth. 
In every case all known estimates were plotted, the chief authorities 
being Supan’s Bevdlkerung der Erde and the Statesman’s Year- 
book. 

The line for Haiti-Santo Domingo on Figure 4 is interesting as 
showing a very suspicious rapidity of increase. The same remark 
applies to Ecuador on Figure 3. In neither case is there anyone 
disposed to vouch for the data. For Honduras successive estimates 
were so discordant that a gentle increase was assumed and a line 
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drawn about midway among the plotted points (Fig. 5). Possibly 
better values for Haiti and Ecuador would have been obtained in 
the same way, assuming the first to range from 1.2 to 1.5 millions 
in the four decades and the second from 1.5 to 2. 

It is true for some of these countries that the population is 
guessed at. It is not true that one guess is as good as another, as 
Minister Rockhill showed for China long ago. 

There is no necessity that all these population lines must always 
rise. A country may diminish in population. Cuba claims to have 
done so just before the Spanish war, as the line for Cuba on Fig- 
ure 3 shows. Paraguay, too, has long had a tale to tell of heavy 
population losses in her war, but many of her oft-cited figures are 
now questioned. The best counted countries do not show losses. 

In Table I an asterisk marks the countries where there is least 
knowledge. As the unit of the whole inquiry is a million people, 
British Honduras and the Dutch and Danish West Indies are too 
small for inclusion. Roughly I believe the probable error of the 
estimates may be about five per cent. for Latin America and two 
for the totals of America. On the diagrams the numbers are plotted 
to the nearest ten thousand, but only the hundred thousands are 
given in the table as even that appears to claim too much exactitude. 


TABLE II. EstTrMATED POPULATION OF EUROPE IN MILLIONS FROM 1914 To 1920 


1914 IIs | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 1919 1920 

*Albania. ......... 9 9 9 9 9 9 
Austria-Hungary. 50.7 51.2 515 | 51.9 52.4 52.7 53.1 
Belgium..... 7.8 78 7.9 8.0 8.1 8.2 8.2 
*Bulgaria.. 4.8 4.8 48 4.9 4.9 4.9 4.9 
Denmark. 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 
39.7 39.8 39.8 39.9 40.0 40.1 40.2 

68.1 69.0 69.7 70.6 71.5 72.4 73.2 

4.6 4.6 4.7 4.7 4.8 4.8 4.8 

y 35.3 35.6 35.7 36.0 36.2 36.4 36.6 
5 5 5 5 6 6 
eee ae 6.1 6.2 6.3 6.3 64 6.4 6.5 
2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.6 2.6 
5.6 5.6 5.7 5.7 5.7 5.7 5.7 
7.6 7.7 7.9 8.0 8.1 8.2 8.3 
148.2 150.5 152.8 155.0 157.4 159.5 161.8 
4.3 4.4 4.4 4.5 45 4.5 4.6 
PEA cawournsnadonecedecceseranaesn 20.0 20.1 20.2 20.3 20.4 20.5 20.6 
57 5.7 5.8 5.8 5.8 5.9 5.9 
3.8 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.0 41 4.1 
1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.7 1.7 
46.2 46.7 46.9 47.2 47.6 7.8 48.2 
| 467 | 472 | 476% | 481 486 | 491 | 495% 


* Starred values are less reliable. 


European statistics in general are good and these estimates are 
probably quite close to the truth. Of Turkey there is, of course, 
little known. Our values for the whole Balkan region are based on 
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W. L. G. Joerg’s careful study’ in the Bulletin for November, 1913, 
the rate of increase being taken about as in the same part of Europe 
during the previous decade. For Russia, the only ‘‘census’’ was 
made in 1897, but official estimates are often made. The table con- 
tains the estimates for Russia in Europe, by which is understood all 
the territory belonging to the empire between Baltic, Arctic, Black, 
and Caspian Seas, separated from Asia by the crests of the Urals 
and the Caucasus. The reader who looks up Russia in the States- 
man’s Yearbook should be warned that separate values are there 
given for ‘‘European Russia,’’ Poland and Ciscaucasia, and also, 
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Fig. 5—Diagram showing the growth of population, from 1880 to 1920, of Uruguay, 
the East British Antilles, Jamaica, Honduras, Guadeloupe-Martinique, 
British Guiana, Newfoundland, Dutch Guiana, the Bahamas and 
French Guiana. The symbols are the same as in Fig. 2, except 
that the horizontal lines represent tenths of a million people. 


but after the Russian Empire, for Finland, and all four must be 
added to get our Russia in Europe. The separation of the empire 
into two parts is of course arbitrary. The empire is one and undi- 
vided. Estimates for the whole are, in 1914, 175 millions, in 1915, 
178, in 1916, 180, in 1917, 183, in 1918, 186, in 1919, 188, and in 
1920, 191 millions. 

It appears from the table that Russia in Europe, Austria-Hungary 
and the German Empire contain half the people of Europe, and 


1The New Boundaries of the Balkan States and Their Significance, Bull. Amer. Geogr. 
Soc., Vol. 45, 1913, pp. 819-830. 
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that the Russian Empire has about as many inhabitants as North 
and South America with the West Indies. 


TABLE III. ESTIMATED POPULATION OF AUSTRALASIA IN MILLIONS 
FROM 1914 To 19202 


1914 1915 1916 | 1917 1918 1919 1920 

Australia... 44 | 45 46 | 4.6 47 | 4.8 | 48 
Tasmania..... 2 2 a | 2 2 | 2 2 
New Zealand 1.1 | 1.2 1.2 1,2 
*New Guinea. 1,2 1.2 1,2 
Melanesia . = ¥ | 7 
Micronesia . | a 1 a 
3 3 3 3 3 3 
8— 8 8+ 814 84 | 814 


* Starred value is less reliable. 


Melanesia is Supan’s term and in Stieler’s Atlas is found to in- 
elude the islands from New Guinea to Fiji and Tonga. Micronesia 
includes the Caroline and Mariana Islands, the Marshall, Gilbert, 
and Ellice Islands, ete., while Polynesia includes Hawaii, and Pal- 
myra and Christmas Islands. 

The whole of Australasia has about the same population as the 
Argentine Republic or Canada. The data here are mostly good 
except for New Guinea, which is barbarous and unexplored. Usually 
such regions have fewer people than are at first supposed. 


TABLE IV. ESTIMATED POPULATION OF ASIA IN MILLIONS FROM 1914 TO 1920 


| 
| 1914 7916 | 1917 1918 1919 | 1920 
21.8 22.1 22.4 22.6 22.9 23.2 23.5 
3 3 3 3 3 3 3 
1.1 1.1 1.1 2.3 1.1 1.1 
| 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 
RT | 96 9.7 9.7 9.8 9.8 9.8 9.9 
6.2 6.4 6.5 6.6 6.7 6.8 6.9 
- 32.2 327 33.2 33.8 34.4 34.9 35.5 
*Khiva and Bokhara,,,............+++ 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 
53.4 54.0 54.6 55.2 55.8 56.4 57.0 
| 140 | 143 | 146 | 148 | 151 | 154 | 157 
| 313.6 | 814.1 314.6 | 315.2 | 315.6 | 316.2 | 316.7 
1.6 1.6 1.7 1.7 1.7 1.8 18 
*French Indo-China..............+00- | Wa 17.2 17.4 17.4 17.6 17.7 17.8 
eae .| 6.2 6.2 6.2 6.2 6.2 6.2 6.2 
Straits Settlements............... |. ie 1.8 x 1.9 1.9 1.9 1.9 
*Himalayan 4.1 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.4 
.| 821.2 | 828.2 | 825.2 827.3 | 329.3 | 331.38 | 333.4 
Portuguese and French India.. | 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 
British Indian islands........... Oe er 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.7 
Sundas and Moluccas... ..........+. 39.0 39.2 39.4 39.6 39.8 40.0 40.2 
se 6 8.7 8.8 8.9 9.0 9.1 9.2 
| 85714 | 86214 | 86714 | 882 887 


* Starred values are less reliable. 


2 Mr. Chas. Stratton, assistant in the Geography Department of the State Normal College 
at Ypsilanti, did the most laborious part of gathering data for Australasia, Asia and Africa. 
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There is a large margin of doubt as to the number of people in 
this continent. China, which surely contains a third or more of the 
total, offers only rude estimations. Minister Rockhill’s studies long 
since made it clear that there were less than 400 millions, and the 
‘*family’’ census of 1910 suggests somewhat more than 310 millions. 
The figure has been taken at 312 in 1911 and an increase assumed 
distinctly slower than in British India, a country of similar size, 
but with good government and protection from some of the many 
agencies of destruction now operative in China. Other regions of 
little knowledge are starred on the table. In none of these have 
censuses been taken. 


TABLE V. ESTIMATED POPULATION OF AFRICA IN MILLIONS FROM 1914 TO 1920 


| 7916 1917 1918 1919 1920 

| 
Pe biesicucinwiessédrcnceveweceueted 11.8 11.9 | 12.0 122 12.3 12.4 12.5 
3.1 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.5 
5 5 6 6 6 6 6 
ens 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 
British Somaliland..........ccsecces 3 3 4 4 4 4 4 
French Somaliland...... 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Italian 4 4 4 4 4 
43 4.4 4.4 4.5 4.6 4.6 4.7 
3.2 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.8 3.9 
2.0 2.0 2.1 2.1 2.1 2.2 2.2 
a 54 5.4 5.5 5.5 5.5 5.6 5.6 
3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 
Madeira, C. Verde and Azores....... 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 
6. 5 5 5 5 5 5 
 _ 8 38 8 8 8 8 
*French West Africa 17.9 18.2 18.6 18.9 19.3 19.6 20.0 
2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
*Portuguese Guinea............+000+- 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 
*Sierra Leone 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.6 1.6 1.6 
PR acitesdpareneeees 20 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 
14 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 14 
1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.1 4.2 1.1 
25.3 25.4 25 5 25.6 257 25.8 26.0 
3.0 3.2 8.3 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.7 
NEON T 9.3 9.4 9.6 9.7 9 9.9 10.0 
rere 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
15.0 15.0 | 15.0 15.0 15.0 15.0 150 
German East Africa 10.8 111 11.4 11.6 11.9 12.1 12.4 
2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
*Mozambique............. 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.7 3.7 
4.2 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.4 
British South Africa................. 9.9 10.1 10.3 10.5 10.6 10.8 11.0 
GOB... 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.7 
British islands near Madagascar..... 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Bic v.vicdinvesccaventvncnpewtin 155 157 159 | 160% 162 164 166 


* Starred values are very doubtful. 


The estimates for three quarters of Africa are very doubtful 
ones. It is easy to note, however, the steady additions to fairly good 
data, commonly reducing the numbers formerly assigned. For 
Morocco recent examination of the most populous parts has brought 
the estimate down to a third of that formerly made. 
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The total for Africa, like that for Asia, is probably too large, 
while those for Europe, Asia and Australia are too small. By con- 
tinents there result in 1914 the following: 

North America... 136+ (with islands) 
South America... 46+ 


467+ 
155— 
Australasia ...... 8+ 
The World..... 1,669 millions 


A GEOGRAPHICAL STUDY OF NOVA SCOTIA* 


By R. H. WHITBECK 
University of Wisconsin 

Two hundred years ago Nova Scotia was nearly if not quite as 
promising a colony as Massachusetts. Its position was more strate- 
gic. Its climate was as good and its resources were superior. 
Massachusetts has no equal area of farm land as fertile as the An- 
napolis Valley. It has a longer coast line, fringed with harbors. 
Louisbourg, the French stronghold on Cape Breton Island, was 
scarcely second in importance to Quebec. Halifax was founded 
and fortified by England in 1749 as a counterpoise to the French 
Louisbourg, and the taking of this fortress by the New England 
troops was one of the great events of colonial history. Port Royal 
on the Bay of Fundy was the first permanent settlement in North 
America north of Florida. The importance attached to Port 
Royal is shown by the fact that it was five times taken by the Eng- 
lish, unsuccessfully attacked by them three times, and by the 
French and Indians twiee. It was sacked and abandoned twice, 
once by pirates and once by United States Revolutionary troops. 
The ruins of its fortifications cover 28 acres. After the Revolution- 
ary War, more than 25,000 people—the United Empire Loyalists— 
left the states and selected Nova Scotia and New Brunswick for 
their home. Even in 1800 most people saw as prosperous a future 
for New Scotland as for New England. Writing in 1787, Hollings- 
worth says in his book on Nova Scotia: 

‘‘This country [Nova Scotia], as has been already observed, may 
be justly esteemed the first in the American world, with respect to 


an Read at the Tenth Annual Meeting of | the Association of American Geographers at 
Princeton, January 1 and 2, 1914. 
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that situation, whether in peace or war, which a great maritime 
power, possessed also of settlements in the West Indies, would wish 
to retain and improve.”’ 

Yet to-day the total population of Nova Scotia is less than that 
of Boston, and its average density is equal to that of Oklahoma. 
There are ten cities in Massachusetts any one of which manufactures 
more than Nova Scotia, and the semi-annual profits of the United 
States Steel Corporation in time of active business would pay for 
the total yearly manufactures of Nova Scotia. 

Nova Scotia lies nearer Europe than does New England; it was 
settled by the best of European stocks, English, Scotch and Ger- 
mans, and some Irish, with a large admixture of New Englanders. 
It has ample supplies of coal and limestone at the water’s edge, 
while only a day’s run to the north are the iron mines of Wabana, 
Newfoundland, also at the water’s edge. Moreover, the province 
lies at the entrance to the River and Gulf of St. Lawrence, the 
gateway into Canada. 

If a rigorous climate, thin soil, Atlantic waterfront, many 
harbors and North European stock account for the phenomenal de- 
velopment of New England, why have these same factors not led to 
similar results in Nova Scotia? And still more, since the latter 
has coal and the former has none? 


GENERAL GEOGRAPHICAL CONDITIONS IN Nova Scoria 


The province has 21,000 square miles, more than half of which 
is forest well culled and much injured by fires. Three-eighths of 
the land is in farms, but half of this is wooded. Not over 20 per 
cent. of the total area is suitable for farming. The peninsula is 
peneplained to a relief of about 400 feet in the south, rising to 
nearly 1,000 feet in Cape Breton; it is underlain in part by ancient 
slates and quartzites, intruded by massive batholiths of granite and 
is also underlain by Paleozoic rocks. The entire surface was 
thoroughly scraped by glaciers and the southeastern shore is deeply 
fiorded. The coal measures are in Cape Breton Island and along 
the shore of Northumberland Strait. Parallel to the Bay of Fundy 
runs the high trap ridge known as North Mountain, of the same 
origin and age as the trap ridges of New Jersey and the Palisades 
of the Hudson. Opposite this and eight miles away extends the 
granite wall of South Mountain, and between lies the paradise of 
Nova Scotia, the Cornwallis-Annapolis Valley, eroded in the soft 
red shales of the Triassic. This is the principal valley of the 
province, the home of prosperous and well-housed farmers and 
apple growers. The granite and quartzite knobs are bare, the soil 
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on the slopes is thin, and most of the crops are grown near the 
roads on the so-called interval, or valley, land, or on the rich tide- 
marsh reclaimed from the sea by the dikes which the Acadians 
built or taught others to build. These reclaimed lands are made 
of sea mud washed into the estuaries by the powerful tides. They 
are the most valuable meadow lands of the province, producing as 
high as three tons of hay to the acre year after year. The general 
aspect of much of the country, with its wide stretches of cut-over 
and burned-over land, is not prepossessing. The farm houses are 
small and crops are light. The average farm of the province is 
valued at about $2,000 and it produces from $300 to $500. The 
Cornwallis-Annapolis Valley, eighty miles long and eight wide, is 
almost a continuous orchard. Protected on the north and south 
by mountain walls of considerable height and possessed of rich 
red soil, it is ideally suited to apple growing, and annually exports 
$2,000,000 worth of fruit. A single tree is officially reported to 
have borne 35 barrels in one year. 

Next after the valley, the area of Paleozoic rocks in the north, 
bordering on Northumberland Strait, is agriculturally best de- 
veloped. The part of the province that faces the Atlantic is the 
poorest and half of this is a wilderness traversed by no railroad. 
Even Halifax County is so little developed that it is one of the 
chief moose-hunting grounds of the province. Despite the con- 
tinuous fringe of harbors, there is but one important port, Halifax. 
The port of Lunenburg in the German settlement is the chief 
fishing center. 

The Fisheries. The nearness of the fishing banks, the many- 
harbored coast and the scanty soil had the same influence in Nova 
Scotia as in New England. In both regions these influences bred 
a race of boat-builders, fishermen and sailors. In the days of 
wooden ships, the coast of Nova Scotia, like the coast of Maine, was 
busy with the building of sailing vessels, and, like those of Maine, 
many of the shipyards of Nova Scotia are now idle. But the in- 
fluence of the fisheries has left its impress upon almost every phase 
of the life of the province, and fishing is now and will continue to 
be one of the principal industries. In registered tonnage per 
capita, Nova Scotia vies with Norway. 


The Mines: One of the few places in the world where coal is 
mined at the sea shore, in fact two miles out under the sea, is in 
Nova Scotia. The Sydney coal field in Cape Breton occupies 200 
square miles and is bounded on three sides by salt water. In 
Pictou County are seams 24 to 30 feet thick. Nova Scotia pro- 
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duces two-thirds of the coal mined in the Dominion. The coal from 
the Sydney mines in Cape Breton is taken to Quebec and Mon- 
treal on specially constructed steamers at a small cost per ton. Off 
the eastern coast of Newfoundland is the strange little island of 
iron ore whose beds dip under the sea, so that the major part of 
the ore properties are submarine. How much coal and iron have 
been put beyond men’s reach by the sinking of the land at the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence no one can tell. At the Sydneys and at 
New Glasgow are the largest smelting and steel plants of the Do- 
minion. Here on the shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence the iron 
ore and coal meet under many favorable conditions of location. It 
looks as if iron and steel production and the subsidiary industries 
which live on the steel mills have a future here. Already a little 
Pittsburg has grown up. If it does not grow into a big Pittsburg 
it will be the fault of men, not of geography. 

All told the extractive industries yield $25,000,000 a year, the 
value of two dreadnoughts. The value of all manufacturing is 
$40,000,000 to $50,000,000 a year, with iron and steel the leading 
item. 

Railroads. The railroads of Nova Scotia are probably as nu- 
merous and as good as conditions will warrant, but they do not 
remind you of the Pennsylvania. The government-owned Inter- 
colonial Line crosses the province and terminates at Halifax. It 
runs two good trains each way daily, one even on Sunday. This 
Sunday train is a special concession to an unwelcome demand from 
outside and is not popular in the province. Sunday trains or boats 
in the Maritime Provinces are not countenanced. However, 
changes of great moment are under way. The Canadian Pacific 
has obtained the Dominion Atlantic Line which connects Digby on 
the Bay of Fundy with Halifax on the Atlantic. This may mean 
that Halifax is to become the principal Atlantic port of the great 
Canadian Pacific system. It is understood also that this will be 
the Atlantic terminal of the Grand Trunk Pacific when it is com- 
pleted. Vast terminal improvements involving $35,000,000 are now 
in progress at Halifax, and the people of the old town are slowly 
getting into a new frame of mind. They see a future for their city. 

So much for the material side of the neglected province of Nova 
Scotia—the province that has been passed by. In its material as- 
pects there is nothing that rises above the ordinary, but there is a 
side to its history which looms above the commonplace and to this 
I now ask your attention. 


The People. It is not necessary that, when wealth increases, 
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men decay. It is not a demonstrated law that bare hills, or poor 
land or a rigorous climate are the necessary environment wherein 
to breed men, but it is a law that a land of great material prosperity, 
teeming with industry and wealth, attracts its young Alexanders 
and Shakespeares into the world of business, and they become 
Harrimans, Morgans, and Rockefellers. Not so with a land placed 
and endowed like Nova Scotia. Into this province there was a 
migration of some of the same stock that made New England, and 
into it there came thousands of Scotch, mostly highlanders. From 
such scions as these, men are bound to grow, and if the material 
activities of their country can not absorb their energies, then those 
energies are turned into other channels. Nova Scotia is, as its 
name warrants, a Scotchman’s province. In Halifax I met the 
chief engineer in charge of the great harbor and terminal improve- 
ments; his name is MacGregor. I met the President of Dalhousie, 
the leading collegiate institution; his name is Mackenzie. He gave 
me the opportunity of meeting his right-hand men on the board of 
trustees; their names are Campbell, McInnes and Mitchell. The 
provincial premier is George Murray and the Lieutenant Governor 
is J. Drummond MacGregor. 

Nova Scotia has long been the unchallenged leader in Canada 
in the production of statesmen and scholars. It has furnished 
three of the premiers of the Dominion, the present incumbent being 
a Nova Scotian. It has furnished a major part of the college presi- 
dents for the rest of Canada. Pictou County is the center of the 
Seotch population, and this single county has supplied a list of 
college professors and college presidents that would do credit to a 
province. From this one county, nine men are now serving or re- 
cently have served as college presidents, and as prominent college 
professors, 18 others, not to mention educators of lesser standing. 
I met a man whose position and income is that of a railroad ticket 
agent in a city of 8,000 people. He seemed to regard it as not 
worthy of comment that all of his four sons have gone through 
college or are going through. Undoubtedly the richest product of 
this little province is men, men whom it has educated and sent out 
to the rest of Canada and to the United States. 

In striking contrast to Pictou County with its Scotch popula- 
tion, devoted to higher education and producing in a generation or 
two 27 college presidents and professors, is Lunenburg County on 
the Atlantic coast, settled in 1752, mainly by German farmers 
from the Palatinate and Hanover. Of its 30,000 population, 
in 1891, 9,000 could neither read nor write. They are an in- 
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dustrious, thrifty and fairly prosperous people, but they are not 
making their sons into premiers or college presidents. The in- 
fluence of the sea and of the fishing banks has made over a race 
of peasant farmers into the preeminent fishing population of Nova 
Seotia. And a people whose interests—created by their environ- 
ment—seek occupation in fishing do not stress the intellectual side 
of life. It is a question which I ask and cannot answer: Suppose 
the same Scotch colonists who settled in Pictou County had, in- 
stead, settled in Lunenburg County, would they in that environ- 
ment have produced the long line of illustrious men that they have 
produced in their present environment? It is the old question of 
racial stock versus environment in the making of men. 

Nova Scotians are emphatically a religious people. Only 500 
people out of the 500,000 are without church affiliation. The seat- 
ing capacity of the churches practically equals the population. I 
was told of a recently enacted law in Halifax that limits the number 
of saloons to one for each thousand of the population. In Nova 
Scotia, Sunday is Sunday and business stops, trains stop and 
people go to church. 


ISOLATION AS A CONSEQUENCE OF GEOGRAPHICAL CONDITIONS 

And now in conclusion: Why has Nova Scotia won the name 
of ‘‘the province that has been passed by?’’ Why is there such a 
contrast between the development and present life of New Scotland 
and of New England, so similarly placed and so similarly peopled ? 
If the hard conditions of farming, the abundant waterpower, the 
momentum of an early start and the intelligence of the people of 
New England satisfy our quest for the reason of New England’s 
industrial development, why do we not get a similar result in a 
province just across a political boundary? To me two reasons are 
clear. One is a matter of political geography and the other a mat- 
ter of physical geography. The throbbing, buoyant, optimistic, 
aggressive life of the Republic is partly the fruit of our patriotism 
and of our faith in our country and partly the result of our ex- 
ceptional opportunities. Our democratic institutions and our 
wealth of opportunity have drawn to us a steady stream of new 
blood always regarded as a menace when it was coming and as a 
blessing when a new current had set in. No such stream of op- 
timism has until recently fed the life of Canada in general and not 
even yet, the Maritime Provinces. These provinces have never 
shared adequately in the economic development of the Dominion as 
a whole, and this appears to be, in large part at least, a result of 
their physical geography, mainly location. When the land at 
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the mouth of the St. Lawrence sank and admitted the sea a thousand 
miles up the valley, it fixed the commercial meeting place of land 
and ocean at the foot of the Lachine Rapids, at the island of 
Montreal. Between the coast of Nova Scotia and the attractive 
lands of Ontario and Quebee lies a long stretch of unattractive 
country. Nova Scotia is isolated, damagingly isolated from the 
real centers of Canadian activity, and politically cut off from its 
natural neighbor, New England. The great transcontinental rail- 
way lines did not find it necessary or expedient to terminate on 
the shore of Nova Scotia. Until the present, the ports of Montreal 
and Quebec, in summer, St. John and Portland, in winter, have 
been used, and Nova Scotia has been passed by. It has had no 
hinterland, and in this lies one of its greatest contrasts to Massachu- 
setts. Despite its nearness to Europe, most of the Atlantic liners 
steam to the north up the St. Lawrence, or southward to ports 
which were more accessible from the interior, and these have re- 
ceived and dispatched the transatlantic trade of Canada. I have 
encountered no instance of a region seemingly so favorably situ- 
ated for ocean commerce and which has proved up to the present 
to be so unfavorably placed. 

Nova Scotia, the outpost of Canada on the Atlantic, the colony 
which was thought to have the best commercial situation in the 
American world, illustrates, when taken in connection with the 
St. Lawrence, the fact that it is not usually the point where the 
land juts farthest into the sea, but the point where the sea pierces 
farthest into the land, that offers the most advantageous place for 
the meeting of land and water routes. Canada has developed 
slowly, and Nova Scotia has been compelled to wait and seems to 
have been content to wait until the time when the growing in- 
dustries and ocean trade of the Dominion should make the splendid 
harbor of Halifax a necessary winter terminal of its great conti- 
nental railroads. This is now coming to pass. A new spirit of 
optimism is taking root in the province. The vigorous industrial 
life of Amherst, New Glasgow, Truro and the Sydneys is an object 
lesson in the possibilities which Scotia’s coal and Newfoundland’s 
iron, meeting under exceptionally favorable geographical condi- 
tions, can do for manufacturing and consequently for the whole 
economic life of the province. There is no boom on in New Scot- 
land. They are not an effervescent people. Halifax is not Seattle. 
Yet they believe, and the visitor to their province comes to believe, 
that Nova Scotia is rounding a corner, and that geographical con- 
ditions, which, under a past regime, have retarded her growth, are 
now likely gradually to reverse their influence. 


THE EFFECT OF SEVEN YEARS’ EROSION ON 
THE CALIFORNIA FAULT LINE OF 1906 


By RULIFF S. HOLWAY 
University of California 


The persistence for more than seven years of the minor surface 
features due to horizontal movement in 1906 along the San Andreas 
Fault has led to expressions of surprise even from some widely 
known students of earth forms. The movement in the part of the 
fault zone’ to be discussed was practically horizontal and was in a 
region where no bare rock outcrops. At the time of the last fault- 
ing the land was largely a pasture interspersed with occasional 
small patches of low brush. The surface features due to the differ- 
ential horizontal movement on the two sides of the fault plane are 
made largely by the fracturing and crumpling of the sod, frequently 
resulting in a low ridge such as that shown in Figure 2. The 
elevation of the ridge is slight, usually varying from a few inches 
to one or two feet above the general level. The width of this ridge 
is from three to ten feet. It was naturally expected that erosion 
would cause a rapid lowering of the little hummocks of the fault 
trace because of their small size, steep slopes, and exposure of 
unprotected soil in the breaks. Notwithstanding the softness of 
the material, observation now shows that at the present time, Janu- 
ary, 1914, after seven years of rainfall, the fault trace in unplowed 
land may be followed as certainly and with nearly as little effort 
as it was followed in April, 1906. Recent plowing of the area 
shown in Figure 2 necessitates that comparison be made with the 
present aspect of the fault trace as it appears on the nearest slope 
with similar conditions. Figure 3, however, represents no excep- 
tional instance of the present appearance of the fault trace, as it 
is one af six photographs taken during an hour’s walk, all of which 
show the low ridge with equal clearness, the choice of Figure 3 
being based on the closest approximation of the slopes to those in 
Figure 2. It will be seen that the main effect of the seven years’ 
erosion has been merely the softening and rounding of the sharp 
edges of the broken sod. The fact that different localities are 


1 The San Andreas Fault emerges from the sea about ten miles south of the Golden Gate 
at Mussel Rock, a point designated on the San Mateo sheet, U. S. topographic map, and shown 
on Figure 1. The trace of the fault for the next four or five miles southeasterly along the 
hill tops is the portion directly considered in this paper. 
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represented in the figures precludes any estimation of the amount 
of reduction of the general elevation of the ridge as a whole. 

Any surprise at this persistence of the minor surface features 
is not to be taken as an indication that the facts here described 
controvert opinions formed from proper consideration of the prob- 
lem, for it may be merely the unconscious effect of the modern 
scientific view that all topographic forms are ephemeral phases in 
the geographic cycle. The problem has received but little attention 


Fic. 1—Perspective View of a Model of San Francisco Peninsula. The coast line on 
which Mussel Rock lies runs almost due north and south; the Golden Gate 
trends east and west. The trace of the 1906 fault is shown by the 
line dotted in white. Original model by Professor A. C. Lawson. 


hitherto, but the approximate determination in years of the period 
for the complete obliteration of the fault trace—both irregularities 
and ridge—is becoming a question of considerable interest and 
even of practical importance in the study of a region where faulting 
is frequently manifest at the surface. The only reference to the 
problem thus far noted is by Dr. G. K. Gilbert in his description 
of a portion of the San Andreas fault zone lying to the north-west 
of San Francisco. 
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‘‘The fault-trace, however, is a relatively perishable and trans- 
ient phenomenon and its preservation might have comparatively 
definite meanings. At two localities I thought I discovered old 
‘traces’ of the ridge type....The features are....too indefinite 
to be recognized in the [photographic] view. If these old traces 
have been properly identified they are of very moderate antiquity. 
I should suppose that the ridges of the recent trace would lapse 
to such a condition in four or five years and that they might 
persist, under pasture conditions, for two or three decades.’” 


Fic. 2—Trace of the San Andreas Fault as it appeared in 1906, 


The condition of the fault trace at the present time indicates 
that the estimated period of four or five years is entirely too short, 
for ‘‘traces’’ of the ridge type to become so obscure as not to be 
recognized with certainty, for they are plainly evident in photo- 
graphs taken after the expiration of seven years. The writer 
judges that there is strong probability that they will continue to be 
unmistakable for quite a number of years to come. The particular 
section of the rift under consideration has been traversed by the 
writer once or twice every year since 1906. The greatest change, 
the softening of the sharp edges of the broken sod, occurred, very 


2 The California Earthquake of April 18, 1906, Vol. I, p. 73. Carnegie Institution, 1908. 
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naturally, during the first two winters. From the physiographic 
standpoint it is unfortunate that the growth of San Francisco has 
caused the vegetable gardens to be pushed constantly southward 
and that much of the pasture land through which the rift passed 
is being brought under cultivation. The probability grows stronger 
that man will erase all features in this portion of the fault zone 
long before erosion would have obliterated them. 

More distant sections of the rift to the northwest may be less 


Fie. 3—Trace of the San Andreas Fault as it appeared in November, 1913. This 
locality is a little over'a mile southeast of that in Figure 2, 
which has been plowed during the past year. 


disturbed. It is hoped that somewhere along the fault zone at 
intervals of a few years careful observations may be made, supple- 
mented by photographs which will show the successive stages in 
the process of final obliteration of the fault trace. 

About eighteen miles distant from and approximately parallel 
to the San Andreas Fault is another known as the Haywards 
Fault. Movement along this line in 1868 resulted in a crack mani- 
fest at the surface for some twenty miles. The retracing of this 
line by observers having in mind the criteria furnished in April, 
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1906, has not resulted in any report of the present existence of 
remains of a fault trace similar to that shown in Figure 2. How- 
ever, the two fault movements are probably not comparable. The 
incomplete records of the 1868 movement on the Haywards Fault 
indicate that the horizontal movement, if it occurred, did not 
exceed three feet, while the movement in the San Andreas Fault 
in 1906 reached a maximum of twenty-one feet. It should also 
be remembered that along the 1906 rift the size and definiteness 
of the fault trace varied greatly in short distances and with the 
slope of the land. Consequently the failure to find signs of the 
fault trace of 1868 still existing does not conclusively prove that 
such traces of the 1906 fault may not persist for forty years or 
even double that period under favorable conditions. 

As the rapidity of erosion is directly related to the amount and 
to the distribution of rainfall the data given below should be con- 
sidered, especially if comparison is to be made with the duration 
of similar features elsewhere. The mean seasonal rainfall in San 
Francisco is 23.07 inches, but about 82 per cent. of this falls in the 
five months of November to March inclusive. The maximum 
rainfall in any one month since 1906 was 13.79 inches, occurring 
in January, 1911. The accompanying table will afford detailed 
information as to the monthly distribution of rainfall during the 
last seven years. 


RAINFALL AT SAN FRANCISCO FROM JULY, 1906, TO JUNE, 1913 
From U. S. Weather Bureau Records 
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Means are for a period of 63 years, from 1849-50 to 1912-13. 


The data indicating the rainfall for San Francisco undoubtedly 
apply, so far as the monthly distribution is concerned, to the 
hills where the fault trace occurs, but the amounts should be ma- 
terially increased. The hills are from three hundred to four 
hundred feet higher than San Francisco and are also nearer to the 
northern ridges of the Santa Cruz Mountains. According to the 
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rainfall map, based on long period records and published by the 
Spring Valley Water Company,* the isohyetal line of forty inches 
passes through the fault zone area. This would indicate not only a 
seasonal rainfall of forty inches instead of twenty-three inches 
but also that the heaviest rainfall in a single month may have 
reached twenty-five inches. Remembering that in this climate 
four-fifths of the rainfall is concentrated in five winter months, 
the persistence of the fault trace is certainly not to be attributed 
to the aridity of the climate. 

Agents of erosion other than water have relatively little effect 
in this locality. Actual freezing of the ground occurs so seldom 
and for such short periods of time that it must have but slight in- 
fluence on the rapidity of erosion. The effect of wind erosion 
may also be omitted from consideration with grass-covered land 
receiving the amount of rainfall indicated above and also subject 
to the ocean fogs during much of the summer. 

The original object of the writer in keeping a part of the fault 
zone under observation during the last seven years was not for the 
purpose of determining the persistence of the fault trace. Instead, 
the observation was undertaken with the idea that erosion might 
have played quite a part in the development of the small depressions 
or sags characteristic of the fault zone as it was prior to the move- 
ment of 1906. Writers on the San Andreas Fault have quite gen- 
erally attributed these small depressions to the dropping of minor 
fault-blocks or wedges along the fault zone, thus classifying them 
genetically with larger valleys of the graben type. 

There is certainly a possibility that in the horizontal movement 
of the two sides of the fault plane, concave surfaces would in some 
instances be left opposite each other, leaving a vacant space of 
some appreciable size at a relatively short distance below the sur- 
face. Under such conditions there should be a slow downwashing 
of fragmental material and of soil which would leave a sink-hole 
at the surface. The observations thus far have not been conclusive. 
In two or three places slight sinking took place, but these localities 
have since been plowed, which may possibly interfere with further 
development. Surface wash in cultivated land will probably fill 
in a developing sink as rapidly as the depression would grow by 
underground settling, unless in the extreme instances of the forma- 
tion of an open channel connecting the bottom of the depression 
with the cavity below. 


3 Future Water Supply of San Francisco. San Francisco, 1912. 
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The slowness of surface erosion as indicated by these observations 
suggests that the theory of the development of ‘‘fault-sags’’ by 
erosion subsequent to the faulting may yet be found correct in some 
instances. Sufficient underground water may seldom be present to 
facilitate such action. The heaviest rainfall for a single month 
recorded at San Francisco is 24.36 inches. As this indicates a pos- 
sibility of forty inches in a single month with the heavier rainfall 
of the fault zone, the greatest rapidity of erosion and the best 
opportunity for the development of an erosional fault-sag may not 
have occurred as yet. Any conclusion as to the erosional origin of 
fault-sags along the rift will have to be deferred until the observa- 
tions have been carried on for a much longer period and until 
several years of excessive rainfall have occurred. 


ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS READ AT THE JOINT 
MEETING OF THE A.G.S. AND THE A. A. G. 
IN NEW YORK, APRIL 3 AND 4, 1914 


THE PLATFORMS OF BARRIER CorRAL REEFS. By THOMAS WAYLAND VAUGHAN 


There are three kinds of coral reefs, viz.: 

1. Fringing or shore reefs which occur along the strand line. 

2. Barrier reefs which occur at variable distances off shore and have la- 
goons from one or two to as much as thirty or even forty fathoms in depth 
between them and the strand line. 

3. Atolls, which are ring-like and inclose lagoons above whose surface no 
land masses of importance protrude. 

As the relations of barrier reefs and atolls to the platforms on which they 
stand constitute, in the opinion of geologists, the essential part of the theory 
of the development of Recent reefs, the warfare of coral reef theory has been 
waged over the interpretation of these relations, which are the conditions of 
changing or changed position of the strand line and the part played by reef- 
forming organisms as constructional agents. The special object of the paper 
was to point out the relations of barrier coral reefs to the last dominant 
change in the position of the strand line and to indicate the part the organisms 
forming Recent barrier reefs have played in building the reef platforms. 

The introductory remarks were followed by a résumé of the principal 
hypotheses and theories advanced in explanation of barrier reefs and atolls. 
Those of Darwin, Dana, Semper, Murray, Admiral Sir W. J. L. Wharton, 
Alexander Agassiz, C. E. Andrews, Stanley Gardiner, Hedley and Griffith 
Taylor, Daly, and Wood-Jones were briefly reviewed. It was pointed out that, 
according to Darwin and Dana, barrier reefs and atolls margin platforms built 
during subsidence by agencies dependent upon the presence of reefs, while the 
other hypotheses advance different explanations. 
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The criteria for determining the direction and amount of change in posi- 
tion of strand line, whether by positive or negative movement, were briefly 
enumerated. With regard to criteria for estimating the constructional work 
of reef-forming organisms is was said that if corals and the associated or- 
ganisms, which form the material composing what are designated coral reefs, 
have built the platform, the geographic limits of the reef platform and the 
reef-forming organisms should be coincident; and that, if the platform owes 
its origin to agencies other than those of reef-forming organisms—the reefs 
being merely superimposed upon it—its extent should be beyond the limits of 
such organisms and independent of their presence. 

The recent literature in which physiographic criteria have been applied to 
the eludication of the coral reef problem was briefly reviewed. Attention was 
especially directed to the work of Alexander Agassiz, Verrill, and others in the 
Bermudas; Alexander Agassiz and others in the Bahamas; Hayes, Vaughan, 
and Spencer in Cuba; Branner in Brazil; Sanford, Matson, and Vaughan in 
Florida; C. E. Andrews, Hedley and Griffith Taylor, and T. W. Edgeworth 
David in Australia; Wood-Jones in the Cocos-Keeling group; P. Marshall in 
the Society and Cook islands; and C. Elschner in Nauru and the Paumotus. 
The enumeration showed that both American and Australasian geologists, each 
group working in the region in which it was located, have been persistently 
applying physiographic criteria to the study of the coral reef problem for 
the past thirteen or fourteen years. 

The results of the author’s recent expedition to several smaller West Indian 
islands, largely for the purpose of studying the changes in strand line ante- 
cedent to the development of the living barrier reefs, were presented. It was 
shown that the shore line of Antigua is deeply indented by numerous bays 
and harbors, as St. Johns, Five Islands, and Falmouth harbors, and Willoughby, 
Nonsuch, and Belfast bays. The absence of terraces and elevated wave-cut 
cliffs was mentioned, and it was stated that in St. Johns Harbor at a depth 
‘of about twenty feet below sea level a four-foot bed of peat, which according 
to Mr. C. A. Davis is not composed of marine plants, adds confirmation to the 
inference that the last important movement of sea level was positive. Stable 
conditions for some time is shown by the alluvial fillings at the heads of re- 
entrants and along streamways, and by high wave-cut cliffs. The island of 
Barbuda, which occupies the northern part of the shallow plateau on the 
southern part of which is Antigua, is separated from the latter island by water 
eighteen fathoms or less in depth. In Barbuda fresh-water springs which emerge 
below sea level have been observed by Mr. H. A. Tempany, and the similarity 
of the land mollusea of Antigua and Barbuda supports the inference that 
these islands were part of one land mass in’ Pleistocene time and have been 
severed by positive movement of sea level. Barrier reefs occur as disconnected 
banks on the platform near both Antigua and Barbuda. It is evident that 
this platform has been submerged and that its existence is independent of 
the reefs which grow upon it in certain favorable localities. 

The islands St. Bartholomew, St. Martin and Anguilla, which rise above 
the surface of the St. Martin Plateau, are separated by water ranging from 
fourteen to sixteen fathoms in depth, while there is an increase in declivity 
near the edge of the platform at depths between thirty and forty fathoms. 
That the last important change of sea level was by positive movement is evi- 
dent from the indented character of the shore line in St. Bartholomew, St. 
Martin and Anguilla; and in Anguilla additional evidence is afforded by the 
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underground communication between the sea and inclosed basins in the lime- 
stone. Stable condition of the shore line for a considerable period is attested 
by wave-cut cliffs, the development of the beaches, and the alluvial fillings at 
the heads of reentrants in the land mass, and, in St. Martin, by the presence 
of unterraced flood plains along the streamways. Barrier reefs occur in places 
off these three islands but are disconnected and occupy a very small proportion 
of the surface of the platform. It is evident that these reefs are merely 
superimposed on an antecedent platform brought into its present relation to 
sea level by submergence. , 

The well-developed barrier reefs off both the north and south coasts of 
St. Croix Island occupy portions of the surface of a platform which, as shown 
by the indented, ragged coastline and the depth of water on the platform, 
has been submerged. The platform above the surface of which the Virgin 
Islands rise, the nature of their coast line, and the coral reefs of the Virgin 
Bank, were briefly described. The maximum depth of water between the 
islands is about seventeen fathoms. The coastal phenomena, such as re- 
entrants into the land mass, alluvial fillings at their heads, unterraced allu- 
vial bottoms along streamways, and wave-cut cliffs on the unterraced promon- 
tories, were mentioned, especially for’ the island of St. Thomas, which was 
personally examined by the author. The conditions under which the coral 
reefs of the Virgin Bank and eastern Porto Rico have been developed are 
clear, that is, they also are superimposed on a depressed platform, a very small 
portion of the surface of which is covered by them. 

These relations were shown to be similar to those already known to pre- 
vail in Florida, Andros Island, Bahamas, and Cuba, where the living barrier 
reefs stand upon depressed platforms which are independent of the reefs as 
they are continuous irrespective of the geographic limits of the reefs. 

The barrier reefs of Honduras, Nicaragua, and Brazil were next briefly 
described and it was shown that they conform to the conditions of develop- 
ment enunciated for those of Florida, Cuba, the Bahamas, the Virgin Islands, 
and the northern Leeward Islands, that is, all are superimposed on sub- 
merged platforms. 

The principal barrier reefs of the Pacific Ocean were then considered, 
namely, the Great Barrier Reef of Australia, the barrier reefs of New Cale- 
donia, and those of the Tahiti and Fiji groups. In each instance it was shown 
that the reefs occur on submerged platforms which are independent of the 
presence of the reefs and the conditions are therefore similar to those indi- 
cated for the Gulf of Mexico and Caribbean region of the Atlantic. 

The remarks on the platforms of barrier coral reefs were summarized in 
the following words: ‘‘This examination of the principal barrier coral reefs 
of the world leads to accordant results as regards the relations the reef plat- 
forms bear to change of sea level and the part played by corals and associated 
organisms as platform builders. All the platforms have been brought below 
sea level by a moderate submergence, less than forty-five fathoms, and the 
living reefs are superimposed on these platforms where the conditions necessary 
for their existence obtain.’’ 

The history of many reef areas antecedent to the development of the 
recent reefs had been exceedingly complicated, and in much of the discussion 
of the problem, failure to recognize the proper sequence or the relative im- 
portance of events has led to misinterpretation. The consideration of these 
complexities is beyond the province of the paper. 
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The subject of atolls was briefly considered. The results of investigations 
recently conducted in Florida show that of the two rival hypotheses for the 
formation of atolls, whether by submarine solution or by constructional 
agencies, the formation by the former method, as relates to Florida, must be 
eliminated from consideration. This conclusion coincides with the results of 
Hedley and Griffith Taylor obtained on the Great Barrier Reef of Australia 
and those of Wood-Jones from a study of the Cocos-Keeling group. The re- 
sults of the author’s investigations of the effects of winds and currents in 
shaping atoll rims confirm the opinions already published by Hedley and 
Taylor and by Wood-Jones. The atoll rims of both the Marquesas and the 
Tortugas are constructional phenomena and owe their configuration to the pre- 
vailing winds and currents. The atolls along the line of the Great Barrier 
Reef of Australia and those of the Florida coral reef tract rise above a com- 
paratively shallow platform. The atolls that encircle in various degrees the 
edges of the flat summits of mountains rising from oceanic depths must be 
attributed to somewhat different causes, although the effect of winds and 
currents in shaping such atolls must be admitted. The greater restriction of 
the reef-forming organisms to the outer margin of the flat summits is mostly 
if not solely due to the intolerance of reef-forming organisms to sediment. 

It was then stated that Admiral Sir W. J. L. Wharton had clearly pointed 
out the incompleteness of atoll rims by his words ‘‘the low rim of growing 
coral which encircles their edges in various degrees.’’ Daly’s compilation of 
the depths of atoll lagoons is most significant, as it shows accordance in depth 
with the lagoon channels within barrier reefs. Great crustal subsidence for 
atoli areas is not indicated by the facts at present available; the evidence, 
however, does indicate a Recent increase in the depth of water in barrier 
reef and atoll areas by an amount of twenty fathoms or somewhat more but 
not so great as fifty fathoms. 

The author did not attempt to explain the processes whereby the platforms 
on which the reefs stand are formed. He merely showed that they are older 
than the Recent reefs, that they have been brought into their present relation 
to sea level by submergence, and that the reefs are superimposed on them. 
The problem of the formation of these platforms, although one of great 
geologic importance, is aside from the immediate object of the paper. 

Mr. J. E. Spurr has supplied the following note bearing upon the results 
of Mr. Vaughan’s work: 

‘¢The following observations which were made on the stream mouths along 
the east coast of Nicaragua are presented, as bearing on the recent discussions 
of the relation of coral reefs to coastal submergence: 

‘<The writer has recently visited repeatedly the east coast of Nicaragua from 
Cape Gracias 4 Dios to Bluefields, and has had occasion to observe a large 
part of the valley of two of the major streams which empty along this coast: the 
Wonks, or Wonki, or Coco River, and the Prinzapolea River. He also visited, 
several times, the lower portion of a third important river, the Escondido, 
which empties at Bluefields. The lower portions of all these streams have 
unmistakably, it seems to the writer, the usual characteristics of submerged 
river channels indicating relatively recent uniform and slight submergence 
of the coast line. This accords with the explanation deduced by Vaughan as 
to the locus of the coral reefs which occur in a belt adjacent to this coast,— 
an explanation which, I understand, has been arrived at by a study of similar 
areas and by deduction from conditions shown in existing charts.’’ 
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OTHER ABSTRACTS * 


Over the San Juan Mountains to the Mesa Verde. By Wallace W. Atwood. 
The dissection of a great volcanic plateau in the southwestern portion of 
Colorado has resulted in the development of a group of magnificent scenic 
features, the present San Juan Mountains. This work of land sculpture has 
continued through at least three cycles of erosion and has advanced into a 
fourth cycle. During that time there have been at least three epochs of 
mountain glaciation in the region. A record of a still earlier glacial period 
preceding the development of the great plateau has also been recently found 
at the northwest base of the range. In the plateau and mesa country border- 
ing the mountains the record of erosion is remarkably well preserved and the 
surfaces of many of the mesas are mantled with débris washed from the moun- 
tains during the various cycles of erosion. 

To the southwest of the range is Mesa Verde, where there is a remarkable 
group of ancient cliff dwellings. The life of the ancient cliff dwellers ap- 
pears to have been largely controlled by the physiographic conditions which 
obtained in that region during the time that the dwellings were occupied. 


In the Forest of Sunburst: A Study in Anthropogeography. By Collier 
Cobb. Seventy-six per cent. of western North Carolina is still under forest 
cover, or a little more than 3,000,000 acres of forest land is found in the 
sixteen mountain counties. The Forest of Sunburst lies in the densest por- 
tion of this forest area, occupying the slopes of Pisgah Range and the High 
Balsams and the valleys and coves included between them, thus covering the 
whole of the upper portion of the basin of Pigeon River and its tributaries. 
The mountains of North Carolina are the oldest forest land on the continent, 
and the botanists and plant geographers are agreed that the deciduous forests 
of eastern North America have been derived from that forest which reaches 
its greatest development in this mountainous region of western North Carolina. 

While the hardwoods of the northern United States have migrated from 
the mountains since the last glacial period it seems equally certain that the 
coniferous growth on the Balsams and other high mountains was forced south 
at the time of the greatest extension of the ice sheet, and is able to survive 
now only in the cooler atmosphere of our high mountains. 

The mean annual temperature in these mountains is 48°, and in the valleys 
they enclose, 54° Fahr.; while the rainfall of the region, most of which comes 
in the growing season, is 70 inches, being greater than that for any other 
portion of the United States except the Puget Sound Region. 

This forest region was but sparsely inhabited a century and a half ago 
though a few bold men of the better class had moved from the lowlands into 
the mountains. None of the ‘‘ poor whites’’ ventured across the Blue Ridge, 
and the term ‘‘mountain whites’’ applied to these highlanders, in distinction 
from the so-called ‘‘ poor whites,’’ is wholly misleading since the mountaineers 
were never of this class. 


The first frontiersmen in this forest region were from those Swiss and 
German Palatines who began flocking into Pennsylvania late in the seventeenth 


* These are shorter abstracts, supplied by the authors of papers read at the same meeting. 
Professor F. J. Turner's abstract of ‘‘ Geographical Influences in American Political History,” 
Mr. Oliver L. Fassig’s abstract of ‘* The Period of Safe Plant Growth in Maryland and Delaware,” 
and Dr. L. A. Bauer's lecture on ‘‘ The General Magnetic Survey of the Earth’’ will appear in the 
Bulletin later. 
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century. They settled originally ‘‘to the westward of the Quakers in the 
fertile limestone belts at the foot of the Blue Ridge and the Alleghanies. 
Here they formed the Quakers’ buffer against the Indians, and, for some time, 
theirs were the westernmost settlements of British subjects in America. These 
Germans were of the Reformed or Lutheran faith. They were strongly 
democratic in a social sense, and detested slavery. They were model farmers 
and many of them were skilled workmen at trades.’’ 

These were later followed by Scotch-Irish who came from Ulster County, 
Ireland, when their leases from James I. had expired, and they were persecuted 
and evicted. Froude tells us that, ‘‘In the two years that followed the Antrim 
evictions, 30,000 Protestants left Ulster for a land where there was no legal 
robbery, and where those who sowed the seed could reap the harvest.’’ 

These people settled on the frontier of the British colonies in America, all 
the way from central Massachusetts to the Valley of Virginia, being in 
Fennsylvania just beyond the German settlements. Immediately they began 
fighting Indians, and gradually extended their conquests down into the pied- 
mont and mountain regions of the South. From Lancaster, York, and Berks 
County, Pa., came the ancestors of the men who have counted for most in 
this section, from Daniel Boone and David Crockett to John C. Calhoun and 
William A. Graham, to Zeb Vance and Peter C. Pritchard. The mountaineers 
are of this same blood to-day, with not one whit of admixture from any other 
source; and they have preserved in these forests the manners and customs of 
their Teutonic and Scottish ancestors, and their speech is the good idiomatic 
English of the Scottish borderland, with nothing approaching a dialect. They 
are merely our contemporary ancestors lacking our present-day outlook; and 
needing not missionaries, but economic opportunity. Their speech is in no 
sense Elizabethan, as some have reported, for I have heard in Pennsylvania 
within the last thirty years, every form of expression with which I am fa- 
miliar in western North Carolina, and some of them occur to-day around 
Worcester, Mass. 

The illustrations [lantern slides] show the people at their daily tasks in the 
Forest of Sunburst, where I have known them since 1872 and taught them in 
1881-2-3, and have been with them a month or more every summer since that 
time. There has always been a marked absence of blood feuds among them. 
No people in the world are quicker to lay hold on opportunity; and what they 
ean do for themselves in this and the adjoining Pisgah Forest is well shown 
by their advancements under improving conditions. The stimulus given to the 
arts and crafts of the mountains by the coming of the tourist to this region 
is showing itself in the revival and great extension of their ancient home in- 
dustries; and some of the most skilled carvers came out of these forests. 


Land Sculpturing Processes in Arid Lands, with Observations from North- 
eastern Africa. By William Herbert Hobbs. The introduction to this paper 
consisted of a review of the ideas which have been held by geologists to account 
for the origin of the great basin-like depressions of the arid lands, and the 
evolution of the doctrine of deflation with emphasis upon the work of Walther, 
Passarge and the geologists of the Egyptian Survey. The original contribution 
of the paper related to the origin of the basins which lie within the great 
Libyan hamada to the west of the Nile Valley, the so-called ‘‘oases’’ of the 
Libyan Desert. Briefly stated, the evidence that these depressions have origin- 
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ated largely through the process of deflation, consists in the general evenness 
and horizontality of the hamada, the local nature of the disturbances in associa- 
tion with the depressions, the fierce duststorms and sandstorms of the region, 
the essential uniformity in direction of the strong winds and the trains of 
dunes trailing off far to leeward of the depressions, the steep northern and 
the graded southern descents into the basins, and, lastly, the deep loess soils 
(cotton soils) of the Sudan to leeward of the depressions where the equatorial 
rains have caught and held the migrating dust. The peculiarly simple con- 
ditions which are encountered are further explained by the fact that the hard 
capping of limestone in the hamada is immediately underlain by soft shaly 
deposits, and this has given rise to the belief that the local displacements have 
fixed the position of existing depressions through permitting this protective 
cover to be locally attacked by the drifting sands and undermined. Evidence 
that the effective range of action of drifting sand extends but a few feet 
above the surface of the ground was presented both for the region especially 
treated and for other arid districts. 


Botanical Phenomena and the Problem of Coastal Subsidence. By Douglas 
W. Johnson. Students of shoreline physiography must devote much attention 
to such botanical phenomena as furnish evidence of recent changes in the 
horizontal or vertical position of the coast. The kinds of plants and plant 
remains in the marshes, the distribution of plants on the beaches, and the 
physical condition of plants at the immediate shoreline give reliable indica- 
tions of recent shoreline changes. Unfortunately, this botanical evidence has 
been widely misinterpreted to indicate a progressive subsidence of the land. 
The paper supports the thesis that the botanical phenomena prove horizontal 
and vertical fluctuations of the shoreline which are not connected with any 
general land movement. 


The Characteristics of the Mississippi Delta in the Light of some Observa- 
tions on Old World Deltas. By E. W. Shaw. Certain phenomena, particularly 
irregular subsidence on land and the upheavals off shore known as mud lumps, 
suggest that the Mississippi delta is affected by internal flowage. In the 
hope of obtaining important side light on this and other problems, a brief 
examination has recently been made of many large and small deltas of Europe, 
Northern Africa, and Western Asia. The progress made in understanding the 
Mississippi delta was, however, through the observation of dissimilar, rather 
than similar characters, for each delta seems to be built on individual speci- 
fications. The Mississippi delta appears to be unique in the rapidity of its 
growth, in the fineness and arrangement of the materials composing it, and in 
other characters which seem related to these, such as the extreme development 
of the bird foot form, the narrowness, depth, and stability of its stream 
channels, and, most interesting of all, a condition of unstable equilibrium. 

The stability of a delta appears to depend principally on (1) its thickness, 
(2) the slope of its front, (3) the proportion of sand in the river’s sediment, 
(4) the extent to which this sediment is washed by the sea or lake, (5) the 
rate of growth, and (6) the degree to which extremely fine watery sediment is 
separated into layers of wide extent. In the Mississippi delta all these factors 
seem to favor instability. The thickness is thousands of feet. The front, 
though not steeper than that of many sand deltas, is very steep for a mud 
delta, and might be steeper were it not for flowage. The river delivers to the 
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sea relatively little sand, and most of that is brought at times of high water. 
‘The sea does not sort or carry away much of the sediment, so that the delta 
grows rapidly and layers of sandy silt corresponding to high stages of the 
river are separated by layers consisting of soft flocculated clay and other fine 
watery material. 

The Tree as a Factor in Man’s Adjustment to Hilly and Rocky Lands. By 
J. Russell Smith. Man’s living depends upon plants, and plants upon the soil, 
requiring, in addition to fertility, heat, light, and moisture. American agri- 
culture has added to these the fifth factor, tillage, which is artificial. By its 
topographic soil requirements, the plow becomes the limiting factor in pro- 
duction (other than the thin harvests supplied by forest and pasture) for a 
large proportion of our land that is fit in all respects for heavy plant growth. 
The tree crop growers of Majorea, Sicily and Corsica show us instructive 
methods of hill utilization whose results exceed the yields of wood producing 
forestry or pasture. 


THE TOPOGRAPHIC MAP OF MEXICO 


(Map facing p. 434.) 


Mexico is one of the few Latin-American countries which is issuing a large- 
scale topographic map of its territory. The official title of the Mexican map 
is ‘Carta de la Reptiblica Mexicana 4 la 100,000a’’ and, as the name implies, 
its scale is 1:100,000, or about 1.58 miles to the inch. The map is published 
by the Comisién Geografico-Exploradora, which is under the joint jurisdiction 
of the Departments of Promotion (Fomento) and War. Two hundred sheets 
out of a proposed total of 1100 have been published so far (ef. footnote 3). 
These embrace mainly, as will be seen on the accompanying index map, the 
eastern part of the country (states of Nuevo Leon, Tamaulipas, San Luis 
Potosi, Vera Cruz, Puebla, Tlaxcala, part of Mexico, and the Distrito Federal) 
and certain sections in the north (central Sonora and northern Chihuahua). 

The map is subdivided according to the rectangular system, i. e. each sheet 
is a rectangle whose sides do not coincide with parallels and meridians, the pro- 
jection having been laid out for the whole map as a unit. The whole map is 
conceived to be divided into nine sheets on the scale of 1:2,000,000, numbered 
from 1 to 9 (heavy Arabic numerals in block lettering on the accompanying 
index map); each of these in turn into four sheets on the scale of 1:1,000,000, 
numbered consecutively from 1 to 24 in so far as they cover Mexican territory 
(smaller Arabic numerals in Roman lettering); each of these again into four 
sheets on the seale of 1:500,000, numbered from I to IV (Roman numerals) ; 
and, finally, each of these into twenty-five sheets on the scale of 1:100,000, 
designated by letter as shown on the diagram in the upper right hand corner 
of the index map. Except for those on the scale of 1:100,000, no sheets have 
been published, as such, of any of these series, as far as it has been possible to 
ascertain, although the scales of 1:500,000 and 1:2,000,000 are represented in 
other official maps, as referred to below. The published sheets on the scale of 
1:100,000 are designated according to their position within the two next higher 
units of subdivision. Thus, the sheets containing Tampico and Vera Cruz are 
designated respectively 14-I-(Z) and 19-II-(S). 
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The area represented on each sheet measures 53 by 40 centimeters (20% by 
15% inches). Relief is represented by unnumbered contours in dark brown 
with a vertical interval of 50 meters (164 ft.), the elevation, in meters, of 
critical points being occasionally given in numerals in blue. Drainage and 
hydrography are in light blue, distinction in color being made, however, between 
perennial watercourses and dry river beds, the latter being shown by broken 
lines in brown. Towns, villages, ranches and single buildings are indicated by 
various symbols in red. Roads and trails are shown in yellow brown, distinction 
being made between four kinds. Railroads are shown in black, different sym- 
bols being used for standard and narrow gauge. Boundaries are also shown in 
black. All these symbols are explained in detail on a key sheet entitled ‘‘ Reg- 
lamento de signos y caracteres.’’ Every fifth meridian and parallel is drawn 
out and graduations for every minute are given on the border of the map. 
Longitude is reckoned from the eastern tower of the Cathedral in Mexico City 
(99°8’ 0.87” W. of Greenwich). At the four corners of each sheet are given the 
designations of the adjoining sheets so far as published. On the lower margin 
of each sheet are printed: a list of all points on it and on adjoining sheets 
whose geographic coordinates have been determined; a diagram on the scale of 
1:500,000 showing, in colored symbols corresponding to an adjoining list, by 
whom the various routes were traversed and the extent of previous surveys, if 
any; the names of the compilers and draftsmen of the sheet; the magnetic 
declination; and the date of publication. The sheets are printed from zine 
plates. 

While not based on surveys carried out according to the most refined meth- 
ods the map fulfills its purpose very satisfactorily. At the beginning of its 
work the Comisién very wisely decided not to undertake a general triangulation 
in view of the extent of the country and the limited means at its disposal. 
Instead, a network is being established of points whose positions are determined 
astronomically—latitude by cireummeridian altitudes, longitude by telegraph 
or, if not possible otherwise, by chronometer—leaving the intervening areas to 
be filled in by route traverses with compass and perambulator. Elevations are 
determined by barometer, the readings being made simultaneously with those 
of the central meteorological observatory at Mexico City or of temporary sta- 
tions locally established for the purpose. The maximum errors have been found 
to be comparatively small: for latitude, half a second of an arc; for longitude, 
one-tenth of a second of time by telegraph and three-tenths by chronometer ; 
for elevation, 15 meters.1 Although the map is thus, strictly speaking, only a 


reconnaissance map, it is very accurate for its class. 


1 This and other information about the work and organization of the Comisi6n will be found 
in the pamphlets issued by it on the occasion of the various expositions to which it sent 
exhibits, e. g. the International Geographical Congress in London, 1895, the International Ex- 
position at Paris, 1900, and the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo, 1901. These are entitled 
respectively: 

(1) Geographical and Exploring Commission of the Mexican Republic: Catalogue of the Ex- 
hibits Presented by the Commission, with a Short Sketch of its Organization and Labors, by the 
Directing Engineer, Julio Alvarado, C.E. Dept. of Fomento, Colonization and Industry, Mexico, 
1895. 67 pp. [In English and Spanish}. 

(2) Comisi6n Geografico-Exploradora de la RepGblica Mexicana: Catdélogo de los objetos que 
componen el] contingente de la expresada Comisi6n, precedido de una resefia abreviada sobre su 
organizaci6n vy trabajos. por el ingeniero Director Julio Alvarado. Oficina Tip. de la Secretaria 
de Fomento, México, 1900. 46 pp. 

(3) The Geographical and Exploring Commission of the Mexican Republic: Sketch of Its 
Organization and Labors (title on cover: Some Facts regarding the Geographical and Exploring 
Commission of the United States of Mexico). By the Directing Engineer, Julio Alvarado, C.E. 
Printed by Gies & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., no date. 23 pp. 
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As previously stated, no other than the 1:100,000 sheets have been pub- 
lished, so far as known, of the contemplated four series of maps. With these 
sheets as a basis, however, maps have been prepared of certain states as units, 
some of which, in scale, coincide with the contemplated 1:500,000 series. These 
maps are published by the various states themselves, at whose instance they 
were prepared, although the compilation and engraving was done by the 
Comisién. As far as known these include the following: Nuevo Leon, 1:500,- 
000, published in 1901 (relief in shading); Tamaulipas, 1:500,000; San Luis 
Potosi, 1:250,000, published in 1895 (relief in shading) ;2 Vera Cruz, 1:250,000; 
Tlaxcala, 1:100,000, published in 1908 (relief in contours) ; Morelos, 1:100,000, 
published in 1910 (relief in contours). These last two maps consist simply of 
the assembled relevant portions of the 1:100,000 sheets. Surveys are in progress 
in the states of Hidalgo and Oaxaca which will result in the publication of maps 
of these states on the scales of 1:200,000 and 1:250,000 respectively. Besides 
these state maps the Comisién has published several special maps on larger 
seales, viz.: (1) Carta Corografica del Distrito Federal construida en la Secre- 
taria de Fomento por disposicién del Secretario del Ramo, Ingeniero Manuel 
Fernandez Leal, 1:50,000, published in 1899 (relief in hachures); (2) Atlas 
Topografico de los Alrededores de Puebla, 1:20,000, in 9 sheets (relief in con- 
tours; a reduction with relief in hachures has also been published on the scale 
of 1:50,000); (3) Carta Topografica de los Alrededores de Xalapa, 1:20,000 
(two editions; relief in contours and in hachures; in manuscript only?). 
Finally the Comisién has published a general map of Mexico on the scale of 
1:2,000,000 entitled ‘‘Carta General de la Reptblica Mexicana formada en la 
Secretaria de Fomento por disposicién del Secretario del Ramo, Lic. Olegario 
Molina, 1910,’’ whose seale might indicate some relation to the proposed sheet 
map on the same scale, although it is drawn and published as a unit. Relief is 
in red-brown shading, drainage in blue, towns whose positions have been astro- 
nomically determined, in red, others in black, roads in yellow brown and rail- 
roads in black. 

The data here given are based partly on the maps themselves, partly on the 
pamphlets mentioned in footnotes 1 and 2 and partly on information kindly 
placed at the Society’s disposal last year by the Director of the Comisidén, Brig.- 
Gen. José Gonzalez Moreno, whose unfailing courtesy in answering inquiries it is 
a pleasure herewith to acknowledge. To him the Society is indebted for the gift 
of a valuable index map on the scale of 1:2,000,000 showing in hand coloring 
the sheets published of the 1:100,000 topographic map, on which the accom- 
panying diagram is based?; also of the map of the environs of Pueblo and of 
the pamphlets previously mentioned. The Secretary of the Department of 
Promotion (Fomento) kindly presented a complete set of the 1:100,000 topo- 


2Cf. Memoria presentada al gobierno del estado por el jefe de la Comisién Geograéfico Ex- 
ploradora, Coronel Julio Alvarado, relativa a los trabajos ejecutados para el levantamiento de la 
carta geografica del estado de San Luis Potosi. 19 pp. San Luis Potosi, Tip. Escuela Industrial 
Militar, 1895. 


3On the official index mar, sheets 14-II-(P), 14-II-(U) and 20-I-(V) are indicated as having 
been published individually. Inasmuch as the small land area which each embraces is shown on 
the respective adjoining sheets 14-I-(T), 14-I-(Z) and 20-I-(U) and as these three sheets were not 
included in the complete set sent to the Society, it was assumed that they have not been pub- 
lished as such, and the accompanying diagram has been drawn accordingly. The proportion 
of published to proposed sheets given in the first paragraph above, however, includes all the 
sheets indicated on the official index map. 
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graphic sheets as well as the general map of Mexico, the map of the Distrito 
Federal and the maps of Tlaxcala and Morelos; and the governments of Nuevo 
Leoén and Pueblo sent the maps of their respective states. The 1:100,000 topo- 
graphic sheets and all the other maps mentioned in this notice, with the excep- 
tion of the state maps of Vera Cruz, Tamaulipas and San Luis Potosi and the 
map of the environs of Xalapa, may be consulted at the Society’s building. 


THE REVOLUTION AND THE MEXICAN 
PLATEAU 


It is not generally realized that the revolutionary area in Mexico is far 
from the homes of the mass of the Mexican people and above all far below 
the level at which they live. It is a curiously ‘‘upstairs’’ country. Much the 
greater part of the people live on a plateau more than five thousand feet above 
the sea. This plateau area is outlined on the accompanying map with a dotted 
line. Its association with Mexican life is shown by putting on the map all the 
towns upwards of ten thousand people in 1910. It is evident at a glance that 
they are massed especially on the plateau. The population of the towns is 
roughly shown by the marks that represent them on the map, dots for ten 
thousand, bars for twenty, triangles for thirty, squares for forty and circles for 
fifty thousand. Sixty thousand is shown by a dot within a circle and so on, 
but the names are given of all towns with a population of over fifty thousand. 
Three cities at the high, southern end of the plateau have over a hundred 
thousand: Guadalajara (118,799), Mexico (470,659), and Puebla (101,214) ). 

The revolution has not yet got up to this plateau, holding only the northern 
country as far south as Torreon and some of the low country about Tampico 
in the east and south-of the plateau border between Mexico and Guadalajara. 
The only cities of any size that the rebels hold as yet (May 7) are Chihuahua 
(39,061) and Monterey (81,006). Chihuahua is in the north, just off the 
plateau border and too far away from the Federal base for the Federals to 
hold, so they abandoned it. Monterey is also off the plateau, at only 2,000 ft., 
by far the largest city at so low a level. Seltillo (35,063), near it, is on the 
plateau, but this the rebels have gone by for the fighting near San Luis 
Potosi. Torreon is a small place. The population has not yet been reported 
for 1910, but ten years ago it was 13,800. The area held by the rebels is very 
large, perhaps a third of Mexican territory, but a great deal of it is unin- 
habited, with certainly less than one and a half of Mexico’s fifteen million 
people, a bare tenth of the population. The task of the rebels is thus still 
mainly ahead of them. 

The cities of forty thousand (the squares on the map), are, from north to- 
south: Chihuahua (39,061), Saltillo (35,063), Aguas Calientes (44,800), 
Guanajuato (35,147), Querétaro (35,011), Pachuca (38,620); then, west of 
Mexico City, Morelia (39,160), close to the capital, Tacubaya (35,830), and, 
toward Vera Cruz, Orizaba (36,189). Oaxaca (37,469) stands isolated on a 
five thousand foot upland of its own farther south. The cities of thirty thou- 
sand (triangles) are: on the plateau southwest of Torreon, Durango (34,085) ;. 
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southeast of it, Zacatecas (25,905) ; near the capital, Toluca (31,247); and on 
lower ground nearer the west coast, Colima (25,148). 

Close beside each city symbol is a little number giving its elevation in 
hundreds of meters. These figures show that the larger cities are on higher 
ground near the southern end of the plateau about Mexico City, at elevations 
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of seven or eight thousand feet. The heart of Mexico is now as always most 
vulnerable from Vera Cruz, on account of the nearness of the thickly settled 
regions to the sea in that neighborhood, though the ascent is steepest there and 
the low ground to be passed through most unwholesome. MARK JEFFERSON. 
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THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


Regular Meeting of the Society. A regular meeting of the Society 
was held at the Engineering Societies’ Building, No. 29 West 39th Street, on 
Tuesday evening, April 21, 1914; Councillor Chandler Robbins in the Chair. 
The following persons, recommended by the Council, were elected to Fellowship: 

Sidney Powers, Cambridge, Mass., Joseph T. Mulligan, New York City, 
J. T. Edwards, Toronto, August R. Ohman, New York City. 


The Hon. Dean Conant Worcester, A.B., Secretary of the Interior of the 
Philippine Islands, 1901-1913, then addressed the Society on ‘‘The Philip- 
pines: Our Far-Pacifie Outpost.’’ Mr. Worcester very graphically contrasted 
the Philippines as they were at the time of the American occupancy with the 
vastly improved conditions of to-day. His remarks were followed with great 
interest by an audience that filled the auditorium. The lecture was illustrated 
by many fine lantern views and also by a few moving pictures. 


The Society’s Latest Exhibition. The Society is showing in its 
Exhibition Hall a collection of 277 photographs of Porto Rico, 31 of Bermuda, 
54 of Constantinople and 59 of notable recent maps. The number of visitors 
is now averaging over 1,300 a month and is increasing. The Exhibition Hall 
is open to the public from 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. on week days and from 2 to 5 
P. M. on Sundays. 


The Memorial Volume. A volume with this title, to be issued this 
summer by the Society, will contain twenty-six papers written chiefly by Europ- 
2an geographers who participated in the Transcontinental Exeursion of 1912. 
The book will be a memorial of that event. Most of the papers are of a 
technical nature, especially intended for the perusal of geographers; and three- 
fourths or more of the book will be printed in the German, French and Italian 
languages. As the work will be a special publication, not included in the cur- 
rent issues from our press, the edition will be limited. Any Fellow who desires 
a copy is requested to send written application for it to our office not later than 
June 15, prox., so that a sufficient number may be provided. 


NORTH AMERICA 


The Next Annual Meeting of the Association of American 
Geographers. The Council of the Association of American Geographers 
announces that the annual meeting during the holiday recess, next winter, will 
be held at Chicago on dates to be announced hereafter. Much interest has been 
aroused by the two papers on physiographic regions given at the recent meet- 
ing at Princeton. The United States Geological Survey is especially interested 
in the Association’s work in this field. The Council has therefore decided that 
the question of physiographic regions and boundaries shall be the subject of 
discussion at the next annual round table conference. Professor N. M. Fenne- 
man has been selected to lead the conference. 


A Building for Geology and Geography. The University of Chi- 
cago is erecting a building for the Departments of Geology and Geography to 
be known as Julius Rosenwald Hall. The structure will be of stone, steel and 
cement and will be fireproof. It will cost about $260,000 exclusive of furnish- 
ings, and is expected to be completed by November 1. 


The Fur-Seal Commission. The President and the Secretary of Com- 
merce having approved the recommendation of the Commissioner of Fisheries, 
a commission has been appointed to visit the Pribilof Islands this season. The 
three members are Mr. Edward A. Preble, assistant biologist of the Bureau of 
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the Biological Survey; Mr. Wilfred H. Osgood, of the Field Museum of 
Natural History, Chicago; and Dr. George H. Parker of Harvard University. 
The commissioners will reach the seal islands on a revenue cutter late in June 
and will remain until the second week in August. They will ascertain the con- 
dition of the seal herd, study the relations and obligations of the government 
towards the herd, the fur trade, and the scientific and economic questions 
involved in the administration of the seal herd. 


Surveying with an Auto Truck. Mr. C. V. Hodgson, of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, has recently left Washington to take charge of a party 
for the determination of the astronomic latitude of triangulation stations estab- 
lished by the Coast and Geodetic Survey and the United States Geological 
Survey, between Barstow, Tex., and the Pacifie Ocean. Many of these stations 
are on mountains as much as 10,000 feet in height. The results of this work 
will be used principally for geodetic purposes, in other words, for the determina- 
tion of the figure of the earth and the distribution of material in the earth’s 
erust. The means of transportation will be an automobile truck which was 
used successfully on similar work between Denver and the Canadian border in 
1913. Such a truck was employed also in 1912 on the forty-ninth parallel 
boundary survey between the United States and Canada. The cost of the 
work in 1913 was estimated as only half what it would have been if horses and 
wagons had been used for transportation. The saving, this season, will be 
even greater as the country to be traversed is arid or semiarid and the trans- 
portation of water and forage for stock would be a difficult problem. Work 
will continue until late in the autumn. In experience with the truck in 1912 
it was found that a field party and its equipment could cover easily from 
seventy-five to one hundred miles in a day, over indifferent roads, including 
stops for gasoline, supplies, ete. The machine is equipped with solid rubber 
tires, dual behind, and with extra tanks for gasoline and water. Its weight is 
about 6,100 pounds and the weight of the entire outfit, including the survey 
party, is over four tons. 


ig 


Drift Sheets in Iowa. The State Geological Survey of Iowa has re- 
cently published a map of the state showing the outlines of the Wisconsin, 
Towan, Illinoisan, and Kansan drift sheets, and of the Driftless Area (Iowa 
Geological Survey, Vol. X XI, 1912, Plate ITI, 1:1,000,000.) It has been com- 
piled from the larger scale county maps by Calvin and his associates. Excellent 
as this map is, it seems a pity to have lost the opportunity of presenting, on 
the same sheet, what is known of the distribution of striw, something of the 
position of recessional moraines and outwash gravels, and an indication of the 
location of the heavily loess-covered parts of the state. This, in its entirety, 
may be at present impossible, or it may be planned for later publication. The 
existing map deserves commendation and will be of great help to teachers of 
physical geography. LAWRENCE MARTIN. 


Glacial Lake Agassiz. The northern border of glacial Lake Agassiz 
has now been more closely defined than in the well-known monograph of Upham. 
The new work has been done by the Geological Survey of Canada (W. Me- 
Innes: The Basins of Nelson and Churehill Rivers, Memoir 30, Ottawa, 1913, 
pp. 125-127; map). MelInnes shows that the distribution of glacial lake 
elays determines the outlines of the northern portion of Lake Agassiz, at 
whose borders the beaches are not well developed. The outline sketch map shows 
a greater extension than was thought by Upham to have existed, a part of the 
lake extending 150 miles ‘or more northward and terminating within the 
drainage basin of the Churchill River. This stream, rather than the Nelson 
River, was probably the latest outlet of Lake Agassiz. Most of the clays, 
which are so thick in places as to dominate the topography, seem to have been 
laid down after Lake Agassiz abandoned its outlet to the south through 
Minnesota. LAWRENCE MARTIN. 


Coal Fields of Western Canada. The Canadian Northwest at first 
appeared to lack one of the most necessary qualities for a great future—ade- 
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quate sources of power. Its remote position with respect to eastern and central 
coalfields, and the 600 miles that separated it from the known deposits of 
British Columbia put an almost prohibitive tax on rail-transported coal. The 
pioneer in his prairie home required it for fuel, the threshing engines required 
it, and it might be the very basis of success of the Hudson Bay Railroad now 
in process of construction. Canadian railroads have always been heavily sub- 
sidized by the government on account of their function as pioneers in the 
habitable lands of southern Canada. Coal deposits near at hand would at 
least partially relieve both government and railroads. Under these circum- 
stances, exploration was directed to the most promising outcrops; and the 
reconnaissance surveys of the government have now revealed the extent and 
nature of the available deposits. Their importance is shown by the fact that 
the coal industry has grown 500% in the last eight years. For 1913 the output 
is reported to be over 4,000,000 tons, about one-quarter of which was exported 
to other provinces of the Dominion and to the United States (Daily Cons. 
and Trade Repts., April 11, 1914.) Coal reserves in Alberta are estimated at 
a much greater figure than for any other Canadian province; they are said to 
be 110 times that of Nova Scotia, as yet the largest producing region. The 
coal is mainly lignite but becomes bituminous in character on approach to 
the Rocky Mountain foothills. The Belly River fields occupy a large portion 
of southeastern Alberta. The coal is bituminous with lignite seams on the 
borders as at Lethbridge and Medicine Hat. A detached area of this formation 
occurs some 250 miles northwest of Edmonton and Dunvegan in the Peace 
River Valley, one of Canada’s latest ‘‘boom’’ areas. West of the Edmonton 
fields is a third field most extensively developed in the ranges near the inter- 
national boundary line and diminishing northward. 

Coal interests have recently become deeply interested in a new anthracite 
deposit that yields hard and relatively smokeless coal like that in Wales and 
Pennsylvania. Its value is bound to be extraordinarily high not only because 
of its size and quality but also because of its favorable geographical position. 
It may easily become a distributing center for the naval bases of the Orient 
as well as for the new coaling stations in our Pacific ports after the opening 
of the Panama Canal. The probable supply is estimated at considerably 
over 1,000,000,000 tons, about three-quarters the amount originally computed 
for Pennsylvania. The deposits are located near the seaboard, comparing 
favorably in this respect with the Pennsylvania fields. The charter for the 
150-mile railroad necessary for the exploitation of the deposits has already 
been secured, and a large and well-protected port site selected at Nass Bay, 
mouth of the Nass River. IsaAIAH BOWMAN. 


New Experimental Farms in Canada. The Department of Agri- 
culture of British Columbia has selected Fort Fraser as headquarters for the 
system of experimental farms that will be opened this summer. At Fort 
Fraser, 372 miles from Prince Rupert, the new Pacifie port, will be opened 
the principal agricultural station from which the entire system of stations 
will be managed. Experiments will be made in mixed farming for the guid- 
ance of settlers now moving into that part of British Columbia. 


Importance of Prince George, B.C. Prince George, on the upper 
Fraser River, was a mere hamlet two years ago, but the building of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific has given it prominence. All the agricultural land for miles 
around is now occupied. Some time ago the town was divided into building 
lots. The Grand Trunk Pacific R. R. has now sold all its town lots at auction 
for over $2,500,000. The government of British Columbia owns one-fourth 
of the lots in Prince George and announces that it will sell its holdings during 
the coming summer. It is conceded that Prince George will become the clear- 
ing center of central British Columbia. It is situated on a flat table-land 
in the angle formed by the confluence of the Nechako and Fraser Rivers and 
is the point where the Pacific Great Eastern R. R. from Vancouver will join 
the Grand Trunk Pacific main line and proceed northward into the rich 
Peace River District. 
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The University of Pennsylvania Museum Expedition. A note 
from Mr. G. B. Gordon, Director of the University of Pennsylvania Museum, 
says that the expedition sent out last year to the Amazon, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. William Curtis Farabee, reached Georgetown, British Guiana, on 
April 20, by way of the Corentyn River from Brazil. Letters will probably be 
received soon giving further information of the journey and some account 
of the collections made. The expedition was sent to the Amazon Valley to 
study the aboriginal inhabitants, explore the forests where these primitive 
peoples live and make collections. The party left Philadelphia in March, 1913, 
on their steam yacht. The plans of the expedition were described in some 
detail in the Bulletin (Vol. 45, 1913, pp. 369-370). It is supposed that the 
expedition, having completed its work along one or more of the northeastern 
tributaries of the Amazon, will now return to the Amazon by sea to continue 
its task. 


Barranquilla to be made a Seaport. Press despatches announce 
that the President of Colombia has signed a law providing for the opening of 
the bar at the mouth of the Magdalena to give sea-going vessels access to 
Barranquilla, the commercial metropolis of the country. At present goods and 
passengers bound for that place are landed at Savanilla and transported by 
narrow gauge railroad to Barranquilla. The new channel in the Magdalena 
will admit vessels drawing thirty feet of water. Piers and warehouses will 
be erected at Barranquilla which is the starting point for the flotilla of river 
steamers plying on the Magdalena River. 


Agricultural Lands in Argentina. Argentina, with an area of 
1,153,119 square miles, has a population of only 7,172,000. The slow progress 
of colonization has been attributed in part to the difficulties of obtaining land. 
This should be amended by the present Government policy whereby the pur- 
chase of large estates is prohibited. Of the lands best suited for tillage or 
grazing and set apart for colonies not more than 494 acres for agriculture or 
6,178 acres for pasture may be bought by the individual purchaser; of the 
remaining lands not more than 49,421 acres can be leased or half this ulti- 
mately purchased (Daily Cons. and Trade Repts., Nov. 20, 1913). Public 
lands are difficult to procure in the central provinces of Buenos Aires, Santa 
Fé and Cérdoba but many private sales are effected, the large estates of 
these provinces disintegrating under pressure of increasing population. 

Prices of land vary greatly, chiefly according to the controls of rainfall, 
vater supply, soil, and proximity to the railroad. The highest values are found 
in the great cereal-producing region of the central provinces. In Buenos 
Aires, favorable lands not more than 20 miles from the railway realize from 
$34 to $60 per acre. Towards the northeast values rise; dairy farming lands, 
adjacent to Buenos Aires, reach more than double these values. Southeastern 
San Luis, a little more remote than the southern parts of Santa Fé and 
Cérdoba, but enjoying similar conditions, averages $17 to $43 per acre; in 
the northwestern part of the same province, with less reliable water supply and 
farther from the railroad, $3.50 to $10. The Andean provinces of Mendoza, 
San Juan and La Rioja show various prices according to the highly varied 
physical conditions, distance from transportation lines, ete. The northern 
territories Chaco, Formosa and Misiones, have been little developed. The 
census of 1908 credits Chaco and Formosa with populations under .5 per square 
mile. Lands are rated from $2.50 upwards. The resources that have attracted 
most attention up to the present are quebracho and maté; the land, however, 
is also suitable for corn, rice, tobacco, cotton and sugar. The greatest ad- 
vances may be expected in sugar production. Already large estates have been 
developed east of Salta and Jujuy in the well-watered belt along the common 
border of mountains and plain. The southern territories, more particularly 
Rio Negro, Chubut and Santa Cruz, are still undeveloped; the population of 
the last was under .02 per square mile in 1908. Land values average $1.25, 
and upwards. While these areas have been almost exclusively pastoral, La 
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Pampa now shows great agricultural development and like changes will arise 

in Neuquen with the completion of the railroad and irrigation projects now 

under way. G. M. WRIGLEY. 
AFRICA 


Banse’s Expedition to the Libyan Desert. In January last, Ewald 
Banse, who has long specialized in the geography of the East, left Germany 
for Egypt with the intention of carrying on explorations in the Libyan Desert. 
He had been preparing for his work in this little known region for several 
years and had collected all the scattered literature relating to the Libyan 
oases, settlements, caravan routes, mountains, ete., from which he compiled an 
account of exploration in the great Waste and of our present knowledge of 
the desert. This paper is appearing in Petermanns Mitt. (March, with map, 
and April, 1914, the final instalment to be printed in the May number), under 
the title of ‘‘Der gegenwirtige Stand der Erforschung der Libyschen Wiiste 
und Tibesti.’’ 

With his little caravan consisting of five men, four camels and a donkey, 
Banse struck west from Alexandria along the iine of the Mariut R. R. which 
the Egyptian government is extending westward from Alexandria, behind the 
coastal ridges to Dabba, 28° 26’ E. long. (see map, Petermanns Mitt., 1912, 
No. 1, plate 25). At this point Banse expected to add two camels to his 
party as water carriers over the desert further-west to the Siwa Oasis. 

3ut_ at Dabba the explorer received a telegram from Mr. Hopman, the 
German Consul General at Alexandria, saying that the Egyptian authorities 
had informed the German diplomatic agent at Cairo that it was not regarded 
as desirable that Banse should visit Siwa or any of the other oases. The ex- 
plorer was thus compelled to give up his projected enterprise for the present. 

He, however, pushed southward into the desert traveling for eight days 
without meeting anyone, the first two days through steppe and six days 
through desert where no sign of vegetation appeared. On the seventh day he 
reached ranges and depressions across his path that made progress difficult and 
on the eighth day he came upon a very steep mountain wall about 700 feet 
high, not shown on maps, from which spread out deep and winding dry valleys 
giving much the impression of the Colorado Canyon region, with slopes so 
steep that the camels could not descend into them. 

He visited Cairo on his return, and writing from Tripoli (March 14, 1914) 
he said he hoped by next winter, through diplomatic agencies, to make ar- 
rangements for carrying out his proposed work in the Libyan Desert. 


The Journal of Egyptian Archeology. The first number of a new 
journal of this title was published by the Egyptian Exploration Fund, London, 
in January. It will appear quarterly in January, April, July and October, and 
will deal systematically with all branches of Egyptological studies. The first 
number contains papers by D. G. Hogarth, A. H. Sayee, W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
H. G. Lyons and others. The publication is a small quarto, finely printed and 
illustrated. The subscription price is 21 shillings per annum. 


AUSTRALASIA AND OCEANTA 


Carl Lumholtz’s New Guinea Expedition. A letter from this well- 
known explorer to Councillor James B. Ford, from the northeastern part of 
Dutch Borneo, dated February 24, 1914, says that his headquarters at that 
time were at Tandjong Selor, about 3° N. lat. at the head of the delta of the 
large Kayan or Boeloengan River. He was spending a few months in Borneo 
to enlist Dyaks as earriers for his New Guinea enterprise and also to devote 
some time there to ethnological researches. He had just spent seven weeks in 
the jungle, west of Tandjong Selor, and had ‘reached an elevation of 2,600 
feet among the hills. Jungle covers the entire country including the mountain 
tops, which must be cleared if observations are made. He had found no par- 
ticular difficulty in procuring Dyaks for his New Guinea work. They will not 
serve for less than a guilder (about forty cents) a day and they must also be 
provided with clothing for high altitude, and with food, mainly rice, dried 
fish and dried meat. To this outlay was to be added the cost of their trans- 
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portation to New Guinea and as the explorer’s resources amount to only about 
$9,000 he will be compelled to economize closely. He had, however, a complete 
and excellent outfit. His Dyaks are admirable workers, worth their hire, and 
he has also sufficient. provisions such as civilized man requires. He expected 
to start for New Guinea from Java about the middle of this year. The 
second half of the year is the favorable time for work in southeastern Dutch 
New Guinea along the Digul River and among the interior highlands. It is 
his purpose to make a careful study of these highlands, which will take con- 
siderable time. Earlier explorers to this region have felt compelled to return 
without making any extended sojourn among the uplands. When he wrote, 
two professors of the University of Christiania, Norway, were trying to raise 
a sufficient sum to enable two men, a Norwegian geologist and a botanist to 
join his enterprise. He has with him two very competent assistants: a col- 
lector of zoological specimens from the Museum in Kuala Lumpur, and a’ 
Chinese photographer from Singapore. He was already able to make himself 
understood in Malay and before leaving Borneo expected to speak it well. 
This language is essential for the traveler in the regions he is visiting. 


EDUCATIONAL GEOGRAPHY 
GEOGRAPHY IN THE SUMMER SCHOOLS 
Continuation of the list printed in the May Bulletin (pp. 370-872) 


Alabama. UNItversity or ALABAMA, University, Ala. June 11-July 22. 
A course for common school teachers including the study of methods, and type 
lessons based on localities, world, grand divisions, states, and the correlation 
of the subject with other school work, Miss Luther. 


California. University or Cairornia, Berkeley, Cal. June 22-Aug. 1. 
The Lands and the Planetary Relations of the Earth—a study of land forms, 
their origin and changes, relations to life, formation and economic aspects of 
soil, physical and chemical principles involved in geographical changes, the 
earth as a planet, map projections, the use of maps, larger geographical features 
of the continents, reference books and thcir use, Professor William G. Reed; 
the Atmosphere and the Ocean—factors controlling weather and climate, physi- 
eal features of the oceans, ete., Professor Reed. 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles. June 29-Aug. 7. Two 
courses in geography: 1. The Teaching of Geography, Professor James F. 
Chamberlain; 2. The Geography of the United States, Professor Chamberlain. 

Illinois. University or Cuicaco. First term begins June 15; second 
term, July 23. Elements of Geography—physical features and the relations 
of land, air and water te life, Professor Barrows, Associate Prof. Tower and 
Miss Lanier; Physiography—the earth’s features, agencies affecting them, 
physiographic changes, genetic geography, with elements of meteorology and 
oceanography, Professors Salisbury and Trowbridge and Assistant Prof. Tarr; 
Economic and Commercial Geography—factors influencing the production of 
commodities, commercial and industrial activities of man as influenced by 
environment, Associate Prof. Tower; Geography of North America—its relation 
to the world as a whole, its physical features, climates, nature and distribution 
of natural resources, ete., Miss Lanier; Influence of Geography on American 
History—for teachers of geography and history, Miss Lanier; Conservation of 
Natural Resources, Professor Barrows; Geography of South America—with 
special attention to geographical influences on trade between the United States 
and South America, Associate Professor Tower; Geographical Influences in the 
History of the Interior, Professor Barrows; Field Geography—a study of the 
life and industries of selected areas to be given in September, the field being 
the Cumberland Plateau and the Southern Appalachians, Professor Barrows; 
Research Course—advaneed work on selected topics for students prepared to 
undertake semi-independent work, Professor Barrows and Associate Professor 
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Tower. Three courses in the School of Education: Geography in the Primary 
Grades, in the Grammar Grades, in the High School, Miss Henderson. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, Urbana, Ill. Mr. Sumner W. Cushing, of the 
State Normal School, Salem, Mass., will give instruction in physiography and 
geography at the summer session. He will be assisted by Mr. G. W. Heitkamp. 


Indiana. InpiAna University, Bloomington, Ind. Physical Geography 
—lectures, laboratory work and field excursions, Professor E. R. Cumings; 
Conservation of Natural Resources—special reference to soils, forests and water 
power, Professor Cumings; University Geological Survey—for advanced 
students only, with continuous work in the field throughout the summer, Asso- 
ciate Prof. J. W. Beede. 


Minnesota. Srate Normat Scuoot, Mankato, Minn. Elementary School 
Geography to prepare teachers for the state examinations, Professor Arthur 
G. Whedon; Elementary Physical Geography, Professor Whedon; Teacher’s 
Geography—dealing with the fundamental principles of geography and their 
relation to life, Professor George J. Miller; Geography of North America, 
with special emphasis on industrial geography, Professor Miller. 

State NorMau ScHoot, Winona, Minn. Courses in Rural School Geography 
and the Elements of Geography, Mr. A. D. Polley. 


Nebraska. University or Nesraska, Lincoln, Neb. June 8-July 31. 
Physical Geography—with laboratory and field work, Assistant Professor Filley 
and Mr. Eaton; Industrial Geography—a general survey of natural resources 
and their conservation with special emphasis on Nebraska industries, Assistant 
Prof. Filley and Mr. Eaton; General Geography—a course in the correlation of 
regional and physical geography designed to be helpful to teachers in the grades 
and rural schools, Mr. Eaton; Agricultural Geography of Nebraska—designed 
to present a study of the development and resources of the state with topo- 
graphy, soils, ete., considered in detail, Assistant Professor Filley; Graduate 
Work—Professor Condra will direct graduate studies for qualified students. 


New York. Bro.ocicaL LaBoraTory oF THE BROOKLYN INSTITUTE OF 
ARTS AND Sciences, Cold Spring Harbor, L. I. June to September. Sys- 
tematic and Field Botany—designed for students and teachers who wish train- 
ing in methods of field and systematic study of the flowering plants, combining 
field and laboratory work, Professor John W. Harshberger, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Washington. UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, Seattle. Six weeks begin- 
ning June 22. The summer school work will consist of a trip through western 
Washington studying the geology, physiography and the geography of the 
section, including the San Juan Islands, the Columbia River from Hood River 
to Astoria, a part of the Washington coast line, Mt. Rainier, industries of 
important cities, ete., Professor E. J. Saunders. 


Wisconsin. UNIversity or WISCONSIN, Madison. The field courses in 
geography and geology, in August, under Professor Lawrence Martin, alluded 
to in the May Bulletin (p. 372), are limited to fifteen men, the party living 
in tents, total expense $55 to $65, the work including the mapping of physio- 
graphic features, problems in physiography, geology, glaciation, the relations 
of geography to human affairs, ete. For further information address Professor 
Lawrence Martin, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


PERSONAL 


Dr. Cleveland Abbe, of the U. 8S. Weather Bureau, celebrated his seventy- 
fifth birthday at Washington, D. C., on Dee. 4 last. 

Dr. Wallace W. Atwood of Harvard will continue his field studies during 
the summer in the San Juan Mountains in southwestern Colorado. These 
‘studies involve the working out of the physiographic history of the mountain 
area, the relationships of that history to the late history of the bordering 
plateaus and also a report on the present geographical conditions affecting the 
settlement and development of that part of the state. 
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Professor N. A. Bengtson will have charge this summer of a complete sur- 
vey of an area in south-central Nebraska, twenty-four by thirty-six miles in 
extent. The survey will include geology, soils, water supplies, forest, and 
industrial development. 

Professor Isaiah Bowman will be in New Haven during the summer com- 
pleting the preparation of a report on his part of the work of the Yale- 
Peruvian Expedition of 1911. 

Professor G. E. Condra will spend the summer in a reconnaissance soil sur- 
vey of Nebraska and in special studies on water power problems. He is the 
head of the Conservation and Soil Survey of Nebraska, which has charge of 
all work pertaining to soils, water power and forests. 

Professor R. A. Daly of Harvard will spend the summer in Europe visiting 
special localities in the British Isles and the Scandinavian Peninsula. 

Professor W. M. Davis has been elected a life member of the Imperial 
Society of the Friends of Natural History, Anthropology and Ethnology in 
Moscow. 

Mr. W. P. Haynes of Harvard will conduct a field course, for five weeks 
early in July, in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 

Dr. T. A. Jaggar, Director of the Seismological Laboratory in the island 
of Hawaii, is on leave of absence in Japan where he is studying the recent 
voleanic eruptions. 

Professor Lawrence Martin, of the University of Wisconsin, has been elected 
Corresponding Member of the Kaiserlich-kénigliche Geographische Gesellschaft 
in Vienna. 

Professor George J. Miller, of the State Normal School, Mankato, Minn., 
will do geographical field work, in August, in the Lake Superior iron region 
of Michigan and Minnesota. 

Dr. Otto Nordenskjéld, Vice-President of the International Polar Com- 
mission, has succeeded to the duties of the President owing to the death of 
Dr. Theodor N. Tschernyschew, the President, and will arrange for the meeting 
of the Commission in conjunction with the Eleventh International Geographical 
Congress at St. Petersburg in 1916. 

Mr. D. W. Ohern, having voluntarily resigned as Director of the State 
Geological Survey of Oklahoma, Mr. C. W. Shannon has been appointed as his 
successor. 

Dr. A. Penck, Professor of Geography at the University of Berlin, has 
received the Founders’ Medal of the Royal Geographical Society and the Gold 
Medal of the Scottish Geographical Society. 

Professor Karl von den Steinen, of the University of Berlin, has been 
elected a life member of the American Anthropological Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Professor W. J. Woodworth will give a course in field geology in Montana 
for five weeks beginning early in July. 


OBITUARY 


Emite GentTIL. The death of this well-known French explorer is reported 
from Bordeaux, France. He was 48 years old. Between 1895 and 1900 he 
was associated with Savorgnan de Brazza in the work of exploring French West 
Africa and laying the foundations of its development. He was prominent in 
campaigns which ended in the overthrow of Rabah, the native chief in the 
Sudan, who attempted to prevent the occupancy of the Lake Chad region by 
the whites. He was Governor-General of the French Congo from 1904 to 1908. 


TuHrEopoR N. TSCHERNYSCHEW. This eminent Russian geologist died in St. 
Petersburg on Jan. 15, aged 57 years. He was one of the leading contributors 
to knowledge of the geology of Russia and published more than 60 scientific 
works in the Memoirs of the Geological Commission of Russia and the Bulletin 
of the St. Petersburg Mineralogical Society. He was also interested in Polar 
regions, lead an expedition through Novaya Zemlia in 1905 and at the time of 
his death was President of the International Polar Commission. 


GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE AND MAPS 


(INCLUDING ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY) 


BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


(The size of books is given in inches to the nearest half inch.) 


ASIA 


Gun-Running and the Indian North-West Frontier. By the Hon. 
Arnold Keppel. xiv and 214 pp. LIlls., index. John Murray, London, 
1911. 9s. 9x6. 

The tribesmen on the turbulent North-West Frontier and the country 
beyond are constantly seeking new and better rifles with which to arm them- 
selves. The smuggling of arms and ammunition to these hill-men is a busi- 
ness which at times has attained considerable proportions. After the Afridi 
revolt of 1897 the course of this trade in arms swung round to the North-West 
Frontier of India. The political history connected with this trade in rifles 
and ammunition, the means taken to suppress it, and the complications a: ising 
therefrom, are well set forth in this book. 

WILBUR GREELEY BURROUGHS. 


EUROPE 


European Cities at Work. By Frederic C. Howe. xiv and 370 pp. 
Tlls., index. Charles Seribner’s Sons, New York, 1913. $1.75. 8xde. 
The title is too big. Mr. Howe’s cities are three parts German and one 

part British. German cities are held up for our admiration for maintaining 


efficient, inexpensive public services of water, light, and transportation as 
well as recreation. They are beautiful and carefully planned, but not popu- 
larly administered. Our cities are as much ahead of them in this as behind 
in efficiency. The wishes of the German citizen are not considered, only his 
needs, as they appear to a highly trained, efficient person in charge. English 
cities own their light, water and street cars, which they operate better than 
private companies, but they are ugly cities and owned by a landlord class 
which puts huge tax burdens on the tenant-people and hinders further progress 
with all the power of established authority. American cities are shown to 
need most of all freedom from state legislation, which denies them initiative. 
They need home rule to solve their own problems and municipal ownership 
to enroll their business and professional classes, now identified with private 
ownership of public services, on the side of the cities. German cities are 
free from state control and from aristocratic ownership of their land. 
JEFFERSON. 


Wirtschafts- und Verkehrsgeographie der europaischen Staaten. 
Mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Osterreichisch-ungarisechen Monarchie. 
Von Josef Stoiser. xv and 311 pp. Carl Fromme, Wien, 1912. Kr. 2.40. 
9144 x 61%. 

A systematic and able study of the commercial geography of all the coun- 
tries of Europe with nearly a third of the space devoted to Austria and Hun- 
gary. American teachers will find it a valuable work of reference. 

Results of Meteorological Observations made at the Radcliffe Obser- 
vatory, Oxford, in the Five Years 1906-1910. Under the direction of 
Arthur A. Rambaut. Vol. L. xvi and 130 pp. Henry Frowde, Oxford, 
1912. 10s. 6d. 10x6%. 

The results appear with reasonable promptness. The record is an unusually 
complete one, including, for example, observations of the amount of ozone 
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(twice daily) and of four rain-gauges. A somewhat unusual statement con- 
cerns the mean yearly horizontal motion of the air, which is given as 108,000 
miles. It is a pleasure to look over the data in this volume. The type is 
refreshingly distinct and the spacing is wide. R. DEC. Warp. 


British Rainfall, 1912. On the Distribution of Rain in Space and Time 
over the British Isles during 1912. By Hugh R. Mill, assisted by Carle 
Salter. 52d annual volume. 372 pp. Maps. E. Stanford, London, 1913. 
10s. 9x5%. 

Special attention is given to the great rain-storm of Aug. 25-26, which, in 
East Anglia, reached proportions surpassing those of any previously recorded 
storm in the British Isles; and to the rainfall of the summer of 1912 in Eng- 
land and Wales, which, although approached in the summer of 1879, was never 
exceeded in any summer during the last fifty years. Among the ‘‘ Observers’ 
Notes’’ is an account of the remarkable ‘‘ glazed frost’’ of Jan. 17th. A 
photograph of one of the beautiful effects produced by this frost forms the 
frontispiece of the volume. R. DEC. Warp. 


En suivant les Cétes de Dunkerque a Saint-Nazaire. Par Marcel-A. 
Hérubel. Series: La France au Travail. 2éme éd. xx and 284 pp. IIs. 
P. Roger et Cie., Paris, 1913. Fr. 4. 
The author’s main concern is to show the activities of his countrymen 
between Dunkirk and Saint-Nazaire. The relatively shallow depth of sea above 
the continental shelf has favored the development of species of fish on which 
Breton fishermen thrive. On the other hand, the Graville smelter near Havre 
owes its existence to ore transported all the way from New Caledonia. The 
inhabitants of this northwestern section of France have been subject to racial 
alterations fostered by their geographical position. The region has been a 
melting-pot for north European races. Many observers along the coasts of 
Brittany and Normandy have remarked upon the Saxon and the Viking influ- 
ence as suggested in the physical appearance of the inhabitants of these two 
French provinces. The character and bent of mind of the Normans and 
Bretons strike one also as partaking appreciably of the nature of the Saxon 
or Scandinavian. LEON DOMINIAN. 


Voyage en France. 58e Serie: Calaisis, Boulonnais et Artois. Par Ardouin- 
Dumazet. viii and 351 pp. Maps, index. Berger-Levrault, Paris, 1912. 
Fr. 3.50. 74% x65. 

The previous edition dates back fifteen years and this period has seen large 
changes in the industry, agriculture, bathing resorts and leading ports of the 
North Sea and English Channel. Twenty-seven maps and sketches are included 
in the text and there is a large folding map of the region. The revision is a 
welcome, and indeed a necessary part of the attempt to make the whole work 
a complete picture of the country, not failing to include Alsace-Lorraine, the 
‘“Provinces perdues,’’? which ‘‘l’auteur a pieusement fait figurer dans son 
cuvre.’’” A. P. BriGHAM. 


Die Berner Alpenbahn (L6tschbergbahn). Dargestellt von Dr. Ed. 
Platzhoff-Lejeune. 72 pp. Maps, ills. O. Fiissli, Ziirich, 1913 (?) 7% x5. 
How easily geographers explain the route locations of the past! This little 
history of the newest Alpine tunnel records half a century of earnest discussion 
of alternatives, with a popular vote finally deciding against the dictum of a 
board of foreign engineers! It may be predicted that the official name ‘‘ Berner 
Alpenbahn’’ will have to yield to the ‘‘ Létschberg route.’’ 

To get to Italy from Bern one must cross two east and west ranges of Alps 
with the east-west Rhone valley between. Long since the southern range was 
pierced by the twelve mile long Simplon tunnel, but the Italian train, emerging 
from this, had to make a long detour down the Rhone valley to go around the 
northern range—the Bernese Oberland. Since 1912 this seventy-five mile detour 
is saved by the piercing of the nine mile long Létschberg tunnel through the 
northern range. The Bern folks are now two hours nearer Italy and hope to 
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see much traffic between Paris and Milan come their way over the French 
Eastern Railroad. Twenty-nine admirable illustrations. MarK JEFFERSON. 


Gates of the Dolomites. By L. Marion Davidson. With a Chapter on 
the Flora of the Dolomites. By F. M. Spencer Thomson, xvii and 332 pp. 
Ills., index. John Lane Co., New York, 1912. $1.50. 8x5. 

The Dolomites are mountains of magnesium-limestone, usually massed in 
groups, extending over about a fifth of the Tirol. The Dolomites, proper, 
have an area of fifty by forty miles. Although they are becoming more and 
more frequented, there are many parts as yet untraveled by the ordinary 
pleasure-seeker. Thus these mountains afford recreation not only to those who 
prefer luxury and society, but also to those who seek the purity and quiet of 
nature. The author gives full directions regarding the numerous points of 
interest and how to reach them; the kinds of roads; hotels; guides; normal 
weather conditions; flora of the Dolomites; history of the Tirolese; and, en- 
livening the pages, accounts of the author’s own experiences and adventures. 
The book is handsomely illustrated with photographs, and a map. To all who 
contemplate a visit to the Tirol, this volume is to be recommended. 

WILBUR GREELEY BURROUGHS. 


Die Geographische Entwicklung des Rheindeltas bis um das 
Jahr 1500. Eine historisch-geographiseche Studie. Von Arnold Norlind. 
xix and 272 pp. Index. Gleerupsche Univ.-Buchhandlung, Lund, 1912. 
Mk. 5. 9x6. 

The author reaches the conclusion that the most essential changes in the 
configuration of the country have been caused by the correction of nature by 
man. The original inhabitants did nothing to protect the country against the 
attacks of the sea but rather exposed it more by digging the peat all over the 
country, thereby contributing to lowering its level. The Romans constructed 
dams and canals; but after their withdrawal little of their work survived, and 
it was not until the time of Charlemagne that authentic information was 
again available. In the interval the Lek seems to have gained at the expense 
of the former ‘‘Old’’ Rhine, so that the latter soon disappeared, the process 
being probably hastened by a storm flood which blocked its mouth between 840 
and 860 A D. Also the ‘‘Krumme’’ Rhine and the Vecht declined, while the 
Yssel and the Waal became the leading waterways for the traffic north and 
west. The relation of the Waal and the Maas seems to have changed repeatedly, 
the most important change being of a catastrophic nature when, in 1421, 
seventy-two parishes were destroyed and a perfectly new branch, the Nieuwe 
Merwede, was formed in consequence of one of the few floods whose actual 
occurrence cannot be doubted. The formation of the Zuider Zee, on the other 
hand, seems to have been preeminently the work of the slow normal processes 
of nature, and that sea is doubtless much older than has generally been sup- 
posed. Most of it was already formed in the oldest times when the sea ate 
away the then unprotected land without anybody noticing or preventing it. 
Later, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, a number of fatal storm-floods 
did actually occur; but nothing is said in the records about loss of land caused 
by them, only loss of human life and of cattle being deplored. The fact is, 
that, at that time, the land was already protected by dikes; when a dike broke, 
loss of life and property might be heavy, but the dike was rebuilt, and no 
land lost. There is but one authentic record of actual loss of land—the destrue- 
tion of the land connection between Enkhusen and Stavoren. It may safely 
be said that from the beginning of the Middle Ages, loss and gain of land 
have been about equal in the Netherlands. M. K. G. 


Bericht tiber die Tatigkeit des Koéniglich Preussischen Meteor- 
ologischen Instituts im Jahre 1912. 172 pp. Maps, ills. Ver- 
offentl. Kgl. Preuss. Met. Inst. Nr. 256. Berlin, 1913. Mk. 6. 10% 
A ‘‘report on the activities of a meteorological institute’’ sounds like a dry 

and uninteresting summary of details of routine administration; and that is 

what many such reports are. But the annual report of the Prussian Meteor- 
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ological Institute is very different. It brings, each year, a big grist of im- 
portant meteorological papers, as well as the preliminary summary of the 
Institute’s activities prepared by Dr. Hellmann. In fact, over three-fourths 
of the present volume is taken up with original contributions on meteorologi- 
cal subjects. Of these, the most general interest centers around Dr. Hellmann’s 
account, which has special interest for the student of folk-lore, of the Thur- 
ingian ‘‘flood’’ of 1613. This ‘‘flood’’ was caused by a cloudburst over the 
hilly country about Weimar, and resulted in the loss of 500 lives as well as 
great loss of stock and of property. Dr. Hellmann has made a thorough study 
of all the existing writings relating to this ‘‘flood’’; gives a vivid account of 
it, and reproduces, in facsimile, the title-pages of twenty-four publications 
bearing upon the disaster. Among other contributions are papers by E. 
Barkow, on the structure of the wind; by K. Langbeck, on the storm damage 
of May 12, 1912, in Germany, and by G. Schwalbe, on the unusual cold of 
August-October, 1912. R. DEC. WARD. 


La Gréce d’aujourd’hui. Par Gaston Deschamps. 12éme édition. 408 
pp. Armand Colin, Paris, 1910. Fr. 3.50. 7x4%. 


Au Pays Russe. Par Jules Legras. 4éme édition. 362 pp. Armand 
Colin, Paris, 1910. Fr. 3.50. 7%x5. 


These two books, published in the same year and both ‘‘crawned by the 
French Academy,’’ deserve to be reviewed jointly. They cover, geographically, 
the greatest portion of eastern Europe, and resemble one another in their 
treatment of geographical features; but in other matters each book presents 
the peculiarities, not only of the topics but of the writers themselves. In the 
far superior work of Mr. Deschamps, although devoted to solid antiquarian 
studies, the author has successfully avoided ‘‘talking shop’’ in his descrip- 
tions. While it is impossible to treat of Greece as a country, and of its 
people without alluding to its classic past, we are not overwhelmned with 
excessive shoveling and curiosity hunting. The mention of such meritorious 
performances appears as a natural component of the subject. Greece would 
not be Greece without its ancient remains. These remains are so interwoven 
with nature and nature is so well pictured in true colors that we feel the 
intimate connection of both. The same may be said of the descriptions of 
the population of to-day. Be it in Athens or in the country, the characteristics 
of the inhabitants appear to result naturally from the resources and lack of 
resources of their land. It is a charming book, full of life well portrayed, of 
solid knowledge agreeably presented, instructive for the past and present, 
significative for the future. 

Mr. Legras seems to be a successful newspaper correspondent compared 
with Mr. Deschamps. He writes well, in a sprightly manner, and in his 
attempts at picturing landscape displays a great fancy for colors and active 
hunting for tints. His subject is, as far as nature goes, one of great same- 
ness and monotony. The contrast of the enormous plains of Russia with the 
varied landscape of little Greece is very strong. Mr. Legras paints that 
monotony very well, while making desperate efforts to relieve it. His prin- 
cipal object, however, is to present the life of the peasantry and the ‘‘ burgh- 
ers’’ at home and in their intimate relations. For the higher classes he has 
only condemnation, while confessing that he does not know them at all. The 
book is inspired by personal relations with Count Tolstoy and breathes un- 
bounded admiration for him. It is very entertaining in many ways. His 
pictures of famine and of the cholera are often ghastly, but may be true. 

Ap. F, BANDELIER. 


Malta and the Mediterranean Race. By R. N. Bradley. 336 pp. 
Map, ills., index. T. Fisher Unwin, London, 1912. 8s. 6d. 9x6, 


Up to a point near the end of the second third of the volume this work 
has a great, though essentially fragmentary, value. Mr. Bradley assumes the 
reader’s acquaintance with preceding archeological research: on Malta and its 
islets. To this he adds in careful detail the highly interesting results of his 
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own extensive and careful search in the ruins of a civilization now recognized as 
antedating the European migration of Aryan ancestors. As a continuation of 
former research this volume will be absolutely necessary to every student of 
the Maltese. But the final third of the volume, his disquisitions upon the 
major theme to which Malta is sought to be adjusted, his deductions from his 
discoveries, that is far other. After reading his chapter in which he equips 
our earliest English roots with a Hamitie or Semitic ancestry in a mysterious 
portage by neolithic man through the Kelts, I began to wonder if it were not a 
jest; for it is only recently that after the review of a work on the Scot in 
Canada the learned author took me to task for failing to see his little joke. 
The jest motive seems involved in the suggestion that the militant suffrage 
appeal and the quips of George Bernard Shaw are a neolithic inheritance. 
Unfortunately there is a sad gravity about his explanation of the difference 
in intellectual quality between the dolichocephalic and the brachycephalic. 
Recognizing that intellectual quality varies with the association centers of 
the brain and accepting as proven the theory of the neura as establishing the 
activity of association, he proposes the following conclusion: ‘‘ Applying this 
theory to our two shapes of brains, it seems probable that in a long flat brain 
these numerous and complex connections could not take place so easily as in 
a round compact one, where the dendrons would be close enough to intergrapple 
generaliy.’’ In sueeeeding pages he develops this thesis and it is altogether 
the most remarkable contribution to folk psychology that I have ever en- 
countered. WILLIAM CHURCHILL. 


L’Albanie Inconnue. Par Gabriel Louis-Jaray. Préface de M. G. Hano- 
taux. 3éme édition. xxiv and 239 pp. Map, ills. Hachette et Cie., Paris, 
1913. Fr. 4. 746x4%. 

Few regions are known so meagerly as Albania. The consequence is that 
although Mr. Jaray’s route is in Old Europe, his narrative is entitled to rank 
as a pioneer contribution. One cannot help thinking, after reading the 
book, that Albania was better known to the Romans than to the present 
generation. 

The region described should be divided into two sections. The inhabitants 
of the district between Uskub and Prizrend via Mitrovitza may boast of 
having seen a few civilized travelers. Real exploration of the unknown begins 
farther west in the mountainous region overhanging the valleys of the Drin. 
The scenery as well as the customs and appearance of the inhabitants are 
portrayed. Some of the descriptions of important localities have been written 
with much detail, that of Uskub for example. The book helps the reader to 
form a fairly accurate idea of the social conditions prevailing in Albania. 
The successful attempts of the Albanians to settle in the lowlands surrounding 
their mountains is recalled. Mr. Jaray shows how, at Ipek, the Albanians 
gradually dislodged the Servian inhabitants of the surrounding agricultural 
districts. He does not allude, however, to the favor with which this movement 
was regarded by the Turkish authorities. The campaigns of the Servians 
during the Balkan War dealt a death-blow to this Albanian easterly movement. 
The author has inserted travel data at the end of each chapter full of valu- 
able information. LEON DOMINIAN. 


POLAR 


The Former Eskimo Settlements on the East Coast of Greenland 
between Scoresby Sound and the Angmagsalik District. By 

G. Amdrup. Ills. Meddelelser om Grgnland, Vol. 28, Afd. 2, pp. 287-542. 

Copenhagen, 1909. 914x614. 

Of the seven papers in this part three deal with the anthropology of the 
recently opened east coast: a summation by Knud Poulsen on the anthropology 
and nosology of the East Greenlanders, a review by G. Amdrup of his 
exploration of the abandoned Eskimo settlements between Scoresby Sound 
and the Angmagsalik district, and by W. Thalbitzer an ethnological descrip- 
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tion of the artifacts collected by Amdrup. At Angmagsalik there are two 
traditions as to inhabitants along the coast to the north and, in the present 
conditions of life, inaccessible from this southern settlement. One tradition 
records the departure of some of the southern Eskimo from Angmagsalik for 
the unknown north and their failure to return. The other is a much hazier 
recognition of the fact that Eskimo lived somewhere along the northern coast 
but had never been seen within the memory of the wisest of the old men, 
Capt. Amdrup had brilliant success in running down each tradition. Of 
the boat migration of thirty souls from Angmagsalik in 1882 he was able to 
identify the fate, for at Nualik he discovered the ruins of a settlement quite 
in the southern style of house construction and brought back to Angmagsalik 
utensils picked up in the ruins which were absolutely identified as having been 
in the possession of this or that member of the lost migration. The existence 
of a former population on the northern coast was established with equal 
success. In every habitable site which he visited Capt. Amdrup found remains 
of settlement in the shape of house ruins, tent rings and graves. Working 
in the territory between the discoveries of Holm on one side and Ryder on the 
other Amdrup explored a line of coast which had never been visited by a 
white man, and succeeded in establishing the fact that it was once, though 
no longer, inhabited by Eskimo. WILLIAM CHURCHILL. 


Tre aar paa Groénlands Ostkyst. By Ejnar Mikkelsen. 300 pp. Map, 
ills. Gyldendalske Boghandel, Copenhagen, 1913. Kr. 8. 10x/7. 


The English edition of this work was reviewed in the Bulletin (November, 
1913, p. 862). 


Observations Météorologiques. Par J. Rouch. Deuxiéme Expédition 
Antaretique Francaise (1908-10) commandée par le Dr. Jean Charcot. 
260 pp. Ills. Minist. de 1’Instrue. Publique et Masson et Cie., Paris, 
1911. 11x9. 

This volume gives a complete account of the meteorological observations 
during the winter on Petermann I., as well as of during the voyage of the 
Pourquoi-Pas? Rouch, who had charge of the meteorological work and pre- 
pared all data for publication, accomplished his task in a most satisfactory 
way. The hourly observations on Petermann I. extend from February to 
November, 1909. To the monthly tables of atmospheric pressure, temperature, 
ete., is added a meteorological journal (p. 89-144) giving day by day a descrip- 
tion of the weather and of the meteorological phenomena. Involuntarily, 
Rouch gives to the reader material for a psychological study of the effects 
of the antarctic winter. The observations of June 28th till Sept. 12th, in 
particular, show very plainly how shortage of daylight and then the progres- 
sive increase of the length of the day, act upon the imagination of the ob- 
server. There is an annual variation of mental activity, of imaginative sus- 
ceptibility, which seems to be greatly intensified in polar regions. Rouch’s 
journal is good material for the study of this variation. Among the observa- 
tions of much interest are diagrams of the short barometric waves registered 
with the aid of Richard’s statoscope. Only fourteen of these curves are 
reproduced. Up to this time extensive statoscopic investigations have never 
been attempted and therefore the registrations of the French Expedition will 
probably have an historical interest. HENRYK ARCTOWSKI. 


MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY AND CARTOGRAPHY 


Das astronomische Weltbild im Wandel der Zeit. Von S. Oppen- 
heim. Series: Aus Natur und Geisteswelt. 2. Auflage. 134 pp. Ils, 
index. B. G. Teubner, Leipzig, 1912. Mk. 1.25. 74% x5. 

This edition differs little from the first excepting that a detailed index 
adds to its usefulness. The first edition appeared seven years ago and the 
work is recognized as an authoritative, condensed treatment of the develop- 
ment of the science of astronomy from the earliest times to the present day. 
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Masse und Messen. Von Dr. Walter Block. Series: Aus Natur und 
Geisteswelt. 111 pp. Ills., index. B. G. Teubner, Leipzig, 1913. Mk. 1.25. 


Gives brief attention in the introduction to the origin and development of 
the science of measurements. The body of the book is devoted to the scien- 
tific bases of the existing systems of measurements of space, length, weight, 
ete., and to thermal, optical and electrical measures and the methods and 
mechanical means involved in the deduction of the various data. 


Leonardo da Vinci e la Cartografia. Di M. Baratta. 28 pp. Ofli- 
cina d’Arti Grafiche. Voghera, 1912. 914 x6%4. 

This appreciation of the famous painter’s cartographic products is some- 
what marred by perfervid language. Da Vinci’s training as an engineer 
obliged him to be a draughtsman. This phase of his activity has been classi- 
fied by the author under the two heads of sketch plans and general maps. It 
is shown that in both the artist’s skill enhanced the faithfulness of his map 
products. General interest must necessarily attach to the list of maps at- 
tributed to this great genius who was certainly one of the ablest cosmog- 
raphers of his day. Reproductions of a few speciments of Da Vinci’s maps 
in this monograph would have enhanced its value. LEON DOMINIAN. 


GEOPHYSICS 


Land Magnetic Observations, 1905-1910. By L. A. Bauer. 185 pp. 
Ills. Researches, Dept. of Terrestrial Magnetism. Carnegie Inst., Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1912. 12x9%. 

Dr. Bauer has here presented many valuable series of observations taken 
on land at check stations which are intended to serve as controls upon the 
observations recorded in neighboring seas. 


Erdmagnetismus, Erdstrom und Polarlicht. Von Dr. A. Nippoldt. 
Sammlung Géschen. 2. verbesserte Auflage. 143 pp. Ills. G. J. Goéschen, 
Berlin and Leipzig, 1912. 90 pfg. 


The present edition has been somewhat enlarged to include recent devel- 
opments in the science. This is a standard work on terrestrial magnetism and a 
concise treatment of the subject which, though technical in part, is also 
adapted to a considerable extent for general reading. Its author is one of 
the best known authorities on the subject. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


Die Eiszeit und der vorgeschichtliche Mensch. Von Dr. G. Stein- 
mann. Series: Aus Natur und Geisteswelt. 96 pp. Ills. B. G. Teubner, 
Leipzig, 1910. Mk. 1.25. 744x5. 

Discusses the Ice Age, glacial cycles, the action of ice and of water, glacial 
relief, moraines, changing of river courses, formation of loess and clay, pre- 
historic man, the age of the human race, and answers many questions such as 
*“how does ice flow?’’ 


Schnee und Eis der Erde. Von H. Wieleitner. Series: Biicher der 
Naturwissenschaft. 198 pp. Iils., index. P. Reclam, jun., Leipzig, 1913. 
Mk. 1. 6x4. 


In this small book are condensed the leading facts in relation to snow and 
ice, not as meteorological factors but as to their physical nature and proper- 
ties and the impress they make upon the face of the earth. The book is 
designed for the perusal of the intelligent laity and fits well into the scheme 
of the series—the practical popularization of science. 
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OCEANOGRAPHY 


The Depths of the Ocean. A General Account of the Modern Science of 
Oceanography based largely on the Scientific Researches of the Nor- 
wegian Steamer Michael Sars in the North Atlantic. By Sir John Murray 
and Dr. Johan Hjort. With Contributions from Prof. A. Appellof, Prof. 
H. H. Gran and Dr. B. Helland-Hansen. xx and 821 pp. Maps, ills., 
index. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London, 1912. £1 8s. 9146 x6. 

Geographers and other general readers will find this an up-to-date treatise 
on oceanography. The Michael Sars is the tiny steam trawler of the Nor- 
wegian ‘‘fisheries,’’ which has explored the Norwegian Sea in great detail 
since 1900. Sir John Murray suggested her four months’ trip into the Atlan- 
tic in 1910; went with her, and bore a generous part of the expense. Euro- 
pean shelves and the slopes to the deep ocean were explored as far south 
as the Canaries, from there the ocean was crossed to Newfoundland via the 
Azores, and return made to Bergen by way of Glasgow. 

The intention was to add the light of Atlantic comparisons to the results 
of the researches of the Michael Sars in Norwegian waters. Incidentally a 
number of stations occupied by the Challenger in 1873 were reoccupied, and 
observations repeated with the improved apparatus of to-day. It is highly 
creditable to Murray’s open-mindedness that he should urge the application 
of the newest thought and appliances to studies which long ago brought him 
established fame, and be able to work alongside and through some of the best 
trained men of 1910. 

Dr. Johan Hjort, of the Norwegian ‘‘Fisheries,’’ was in command of the 
expedition and writes the description of the Michael Sars and her apparatus, 
the account of the cruise of 1910, and chapters on bottom fishes, pelagie ani- 
mals, and general biology of the ocean. Sir John Murray contributes an 
historical review and 180 pages on the depths and deposits of the ocean. This 
covers all the oceans, and is illustrated by colored charts of depths and 
dieposits. Murray’s general chapters and the narrative of the voyage of 1910 
are the main threads of interest, illustrated by the special papers. 

At Gibraltar they made the first velocity studies of the upper and lower cur- 
rents. The westward under-current varied in speed from one fourth knot to five 
knots. On one occasion it extended from the bottom to the top for an hour, but 
its usual upper limit was at depths between fifty and 150 meters. The upper 
current, as was known, is usually to the east. Its speed was found to vary 
between one and three knots. The changes in the currents coincided in time 
with tidal changes outside. Temperatures and salinity were thoroughly inves- 
tigated at all depths in the Spanish’ Bay outside the Straits. The use of the 
current meter enabled Helland-Hansen to detect currents with tidal change 
of ‘‘set’’ in the deep ocean west of the Canaries at depths of 915 and 1,830 
meters, the total depth there being 5,000 meters. As the ship had to drift there, 
absolute velocities were not ascertainable. The same tidal set was observed and 
a current of a half knot measured across the mid-Atlantic Ridge south of the 
Azores, where the ship was anchored for fourteen hours in 900 meters, the 
current meter being at 732 meters depth. 

The few catches on the mid-Atlantic Ridge give a hint of greater abundance 
of life there than over greater depths. Everything confirms the sparsity of 
life in the greatest depths. There is interest in every page of the volume, and 
while it notes great progress in knowledge it opens out new fields for study 
in every direction. MARK JEFFERSON. 


La Vie dans les Océans. Par Dr. L. Joubin. In Series: Bibliothéque 
de philosophie scientifique. 334 pp. Ills. Ernest Flammarion, Paris, 
1912, Fr. 3.50. x4%. 

The author uses very few pictures in his book, which is popular but clear 
and written with real literary skill. He has selected his matter with care and 
presents it vividly. 

All the properties of the ocean that touch nearly on life are described fully 
enough to show their bearing. Mainly they are motions, temperature, pressure, 
composition, and lighting. None are allowed to lead us aside from our object. 
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This is the more striking as the ocean is the seat of such complexity and variety 
that treatment of it is always likely to run off into disconnected detail. The 
parts of the book that deal most with geography are the accounts of corals and 
the spreading of life into the depths from the sunny continental shelves where 
it originated, an expansion here dated from the Cretaceous. Depths of 7,000 
to 10,000 meters are almost lifeless, yet pressures in the deeps are not so 
burdensome to life as has been said. Gases are under no extraordinary com- 
pression. There is no spouting when the deep water bottle is opened and change 
of temperature rather than of pressure accounts for the death of the creatures 
brought to the surface. We have heard of sea phosphorescence, seen a little 
even, but Joubin gives us an impression of it that is typically novel. We may 
read Murray’s account of the same facts and learn of the same light pro- 
jectors with lenses and reflectors that the French author describes but it is only 
the latter who gives a feeling of the radiance of some of these creatures, which 
suggests to the eyes of the mind occasional regions of submerged splendor. 
We can almost see some of these fish dart up with all their lateral spots aglow 
like tiny ocean liners in the night. 

The coral chapter is admirable for any one who once learned Darwin’s 
theory of reefs to find it later denied but found the alternatives somewhat 
unclear. Our author gives seven theories and leaves the impression that all 
may have application! MARK JEFFERSON. 


Etude sur les Marées. Par R. E. Godfroy. In series: Documents Scien- 
tifiques, Sciences Physiques. Deuxiéme Expedition Antarctique Francaise 
(1908-1910) commandée par le Dr. Jean Charcot. 74 pp. Maps, ills. 
Masson et Cie., Paris, 1912. 11x9. 


The present report forms an important contribution in the domain of 
Physics to the scientific work of the second Charcot expedition. It is a beauti- 
fully printed and arranged document of 74 pages and 11 plates, published 
under the direction of Professor L. Joubin, of the Natural History Museum, 
and under the auspices of the Minister of Public Instruction. 

The region in which the study was made, forming the connection between 
the Pacific and the Atlantic oceans, is of the greatest interest to oceanog- 
raphers. As the author points out, the late Sir George Darwin laid great stress 
on the importance of obtaining systematic and careful observations of the 
behavior of the tides in this place. 

Previous observations are exceedingly meager, and have extended over too 
short a period to be of value in establishing a theory of tide movements. We 
have observations by Scott, Courceille-Seneuil, Bruce, and those made in the 
first Charcot expedition, but none have been over such an extended period as 
the present. The expedition, which lasted for thirteen months, was directed 
between the following stations: (1) Amirauté Bay, South Shetlands, (2) Port 
Foster, Ile Déception, (3) Port Lockroy, Ile Wiencke, (4) Port Circoncision, 
Tle Petermann, (5) Marguerite Bay, Ile Jenny. The report is arranged as 
follows: A description of the tide gauges used, the installation of the appa- 
ratus and the difficulties overcome, the method of taking observations, the 
interpretation of the curves taken with the tide gauges, the method of analyz- 
ing the curves, the more important harmonic constants for the various stations, 
and a set of complete tables of results. Some very fine curves and diagrams 
are given in the illustrated section at the end of the work, which are arranged 
so as to bring out in a helpful manner a comparison of the various stations. 

The tide gauges used were of elaborate pattern as compared with most work 
of this kind, and the author’s devices for overcoming the low temperature were 
interesting. The gauge most used was designed by Favré, and made by Richard, 
but an ordinary Richard gauge was also used to check the results. The instru- 
ments are said to have worked perfectly. 

The harmonic analysis of the curves was carried out by the well-known 
method of Kelvin. 

The relation of meteorological effects to tide changes was studied, and it 
was proved to the entire satisfaction of the author that there is a decided 
barometric effect on the surface of the sea. This is of interest in view of the 
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report of the Committee of the British Association in 1896 to the contrary. 
The author finds a movement of 1 mm. in the barometric column to correspond 
immediately with an inverse movement of the level of the sea, amounting to 
1.45 cms. 

The author finds the periods of the diurnal and semi-diurnal tides very 
irregular. The observations show that the diurnal tide is propagated from East 
to West through Drake Strait. 

Although very irregular, the mean value shows a period for the diurnal tide 
as follows:—At Orange Bay 44 hours, in Scotia Bay 14.5 hours, and 5 hours 
at Port Foster and Port Circoncision. The same values for the semi-diurnal 
tide are, 29 hours at Orange Bay, 25 hours at Scotia Bay, 48 hours at Port 
Foster, and 104 hours at Port Circoncision. 

In conclusion, the author emphasizes the great irregularity of the tides in 
this region, which do not satisfy either the old ideas of Whewell, or those more 
recent of Rollin A. Harris. His study shows the law of the tides to be very 
complex and troublesome, although the situation offers a maximum number of 
the conditions for the theory. H. T. BARNEs, 

McGill University, Montreal. 


METEOROLOGY AND CLIMATOLOGY 


Climate and Weather. By H. N. Dickson. Series: Home University 
Library. 256 pp. Index. Williams & Norgate, London, 1913 (?). Is. 
7x4. 

Not until the ninth chapter does the work become popular. This section 
entitled ‘‘Climate and Vegetation,’’ and the next and last chapter, ‘‘ Climate 
and Man,’’ will perhaps make the strongest appeal to the interest of the teacher 
of elementary geography or to the layman. 

The division of the Earth into climatic regions (p. 137) is somewhat differ- 
ent from the usual. It is based upon the wind system including the following 
divisions: 1. The equatorial belt; 2. The trade-wind belts, north and south; 
3. The high-pressure belts, north and south; 4. The west-wind belts, north and 
south; 5. The circumpolar caps; 6. The monsoon region of south-eastern and 
eastern Asia; 7. The Tropical; 8. The Sub-Tropical. 

The discussion of the monsoon region introduces some interpretations differ- 
ent from those generally presented on the subject. The summary, p. 152, indi- 
cates three seasons: ‘‘Cqld weather, hot weather, rainy.’’ 

EUGENE VAN CLEEF. 


Nouvelle Méthode de Prévision du Temps. Par Gabriel Guilbert. 
Avee une préface par Bernard Brunhes. xxxviii and 343 pp. Maps. 
Gauthier-Villars, Paris, 1909. 10x6%. 


In April, 1891, Gabriel Guilbert explained to the French Meteorological 
Society his new practical rules for weather prediction. In 1905 a competition 
in weather forecasting was held at Liége, and Guilbert received the first prize. 
The present volume gives the essentials of the new system, with a large number 
of examples. The essential thing is the isobaric chart of tomorrow. Given the 
isobars, the normal wind which is to be expected under the given isobaric 
system enables the forecaster to judge how far, and in what direction, the 
cyclone (the principal factor in weather-making) may be expected to move, 
and whether the depression is likely to deepen or fill up. When the winds are 
not normal, in direction or velocity, the author considers this an indication of 
the presence of some external influence. The system is then likely to move 
in the direction of least resistance, indicated by the deviation of the (actual) 
winds from the normal. 

This whole new scheme has attracted considerable attention among meteor- 
ologists the world over, and it is safe to say that since the publication of Guil- 
bert’s book many forecasters have been putting his ideas into practice. The 
volume is hardly one that will appeal to the general student of meteorology, 
but those who want to be fully informed regarding the progress of the science 
in all its branches will not wish to be ignorant of it. The Preface is by 
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Brunhes, Director of the Puy de Dome Observatory, who, it may be noted, is 
not entirely in agreement with all of Guilbert’s ideas. R. DEC, WARD. 


Die Schneegrenze in verschiedenen Klimaten. Von Dr. Viktor 
Paschinger. 93 pp. Maps, diagrams. Ergdnzungsheft No. 173 zu Pet. 
Mitt., Gotha, 1912. Mk. 7.80. 11x7%. 

The height of the snowline, and its controls, have been investigated by 
many writers, among whom de Saussure, von Humboldt and Ratzel may be 
mentioned. Heim (Handbuch der Gletscherkunde, pp. 18-21) and Berghaus 
(Behm’s Geogr. Jahrb., Vol. I, pp. 258-267, Vol. V, p. 472) have given tables 
of the heights of the snowline in different mountains. In his Handbuch der 
Klimatologie, Vol. I, 3d. ed., von Hann gives an excellent summary of this 
whole matter. Those who have concerned themselves with the snowline have, 
however, for some time felt the need of a further and a more thorough investi- 
gation of the question, in the light of the latest and most complete data now 
obtainable. Dr. Viktor Paschinger, of Graz, has given us the desired mono- 
graph—a very complete and satisfactory presentation of what is, for many 
reasons, a difficult and confusing subject. Nearly two-thirds of the report is 
taken up with a detailed summary and critical examination of the data con- 
cerning the height of the snowline in all parts of the world, with copious refer- 
ences to the authorities. The remaining third deals with the relations between 
the snowline and the climatic elements. The author clearly recognizes that 
the snowline is essentially the resultant of climatic controls, and that, there- 
fore, an investigation of the snowline is an important subdivision of climatology. 
Perhaps the most interesting of the plates is the curve showing the altitude of 
the snowline at different latitudes, from 80° N. to 65° 8. R. DEC. Warp. 


Luft- und Meeresstrémungen. Von Dr. Franz Schulze. Sammlung 
Géschen. 149 pp. Maps, ills., index. G. J. Géschen, Leipzig, 1911. 80 pfg. 
614% x 4%. 

The principal object of the book is to serve as an aid to young German 
seamen in their preparation for their examinations for the position as captain. 
It aims to condense, within the limits of 150 small pages, the most important 
facts concerning the winds and the ocean currents. A short introduction ex- 
plains, for the benefit of the layman, the meaning of some of the more common 
nautical terms. The author is Director of the School for Navigation at Liibeck, 
has had nearly thirty years’ experience in teaching navigation, and was at sea 
for ten years. The title is somewhat misleading, in that, under Luftstro6mungen, 
such special winds as the féhn, mistral, bora, ete., as well as tropical cyclones 
and tornadoes are considered. The little book therefore really deals with the 
whole subject of winds, as well as with ocean currents, and it does this in a 
very clear and satisfactory manner. R. DEC. Warp. 


Brief List of Meteorological Textbooks and Reference Books, 
A selection of works suitable for general, scientific, and university libraries 
in the United States. 3d edition. By C. F. Talman. 22 pp. Index. 
Weather Bur., Washington, 1913. 9x6. 

The Weather Bureau has recently issued the third edition of the useful 
Bibliography prepared by Professor Talman. We have here about 150 titles, 
carefully selected, classified and indexed, and brought down to date, the whole 
forming an excellent ‘‘working’’ bibliography for teachers and students of 
meteorology and climatology. In these days of the rapid increase of meteor- 
ological literature, this selected list of titles will prove very acceptable to those 
who are making a serious study of the science of the atmosphere. 

R. DEC. Warp. 


Contribution a V’Etude des Relations existant entre les Circula- 
tions atmosphériques, l’Electricité atmosphérique et le Mag- 
nétismeterrestre. Par Alfred Vialay. viii and 200 pp. H. Dunod et 
E. Pinat, Paris, 1911. Fr. 6. 10x6%. 

The author has endeavored to correlate the general atmospheric circulation 
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with the phenomena of atmospheric electricity and of terrestrial magnetism. 
His views are generally at variance with those which are commonly held today. 
For example, on the purely meteorological side, he believes that the ordinary 
explanation of the monsoons of the Indian region is absolutely wrong. The 
author has evidently read widely, but his book is not one which is likely to 
have many readers, nor will his views have many supporters. R. DEC. Warp. 


Atlas photographique des Nuages. Par Julien Loisel. 20 ills. G. 
Thomas, Paris, 1912 (?). 14x10%. 

We have here some very beautiful reproductions showing even the minute 
details of cloud structure. When such remarkable photographs are available, 
we are almost reconciled to the absence of color in the pictures. There are 
five photographs of cirrus; eight of alto-cumulus; one of alto-stratus; three of 
eumulus; one of nimbus; one of cumulo-nimbus, and one of strato-cumulus. 
The author, unfortunately, has not followed the International Cloud Classifica- 
tion, and this fact will militate against the general use of this otherwise most 
acceptable atlas. It is a pity, when international agreement has accepted a 
certain cloud classification, to have authors adopting and advocating an inde- 
pendent scheme. R. DEC. WarRD. 


PHYTOGEOGRAPHY AND ZOOGEOGRAPHY 


Plant Physiology with special reference to Plant Production. 
By Benjamin M. Duggar. Rural Text-Book Series. xv and 516 pp. LIuls., 
index. Macmillan Co., New York, 1911. $1.60. 74% x5. 

- The progress of agriculture is becoming increasingly dependent upon the 
application of the facts and principles of plant physiology, and at the same 
time both investigation and instruction in plant physiology are coming to bear 
a closer relation to the service which may be rendered to agriculture. The 
college text-book under notice is an outcome of these tendencies, and is also 
calculated to strengthen them. 

Professor Duggar has placed special emphasis on the growth of nutrition 
of plants and on the allied functions, and has touched lightly on the tropisms 
and such subjetts as growth movements. The treatment of transpiration, the 
water requirement of plants, and mineral nutriments is particularly strong, 
and, throughout the book, illustration of physiological principles by practical 
results in plant production is calculated to stimulate the interest of the student. 
The topics are so handled as to suggest the desirability of more knowledge, and 
the copious literature references will lead the student to original sources. 

ForREST SHREVE. 


The Life of the Plant, By C. A. Timiriazeff. Translated from the revised 
and corrected seventh Russian edition by Miss Anna Chéréméteff. xvi and 
355 pp. Ills. Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 1912. $2.50. 9144 x6. 

In 1878 Professor Timiriazeff, of the University of Moscow, published a 
series of lectures on the physiology of plants, the popularity of which has 
carried them through seven Russian editions. 

The series was recently revised and translated into English under the title 
‘*The Life of the Plant.’’ The book is an admirable semi-popular represen- 
tation of a scientific field which has a forbidding look to many. 

The ten lectures are arranged on a plan which emphasizes throughout their 
progress, the close interrelation of function and structure in plants. The field 
of plant physiology is oriented with relation to other sciences, both historically 
and philosophically, and some of the larger problems of biology are touched 
upon. 

The author was one of the early adherents of the mechanistic view-point in 
physiology, to which he adheres throughout these lectures both in spirit and in 
language. The use of the words ‘‘adaptation’’ and ‘‘adapted,’’ in the Eng- 
lish translation, may cause some alarm as to the soundness of the author’s bio- 
logical philosophy, but there is no occasion for it. From a strictly technical 
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standpoint the facts in Professor Timiriazeff’s book are not brought down to 
date. While it is easy to find faults in the scientific statements in such a 
book, it is not easy to find specialists who are both willing and able to write 
books for the general reader. 

The tasks and aims of plant physiology are in serious need of being better 
known to a wider audience, and The Life of the Plant is one of the few books 
through which this may come about. ForrEST SHREVE. 


Animal Geography. The Faunas of the Natural Regions of the Globe. By 
Marion I. Newbigin. The Oxford Geographies. 238 pp.  Ills., index. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1913. 4s. 6d. 74% x5. 


In treating of organic responses to physical laws, most attention is here 
centered on plants and mankind. Animal geography has scant attention, but 
the author has blazed the trail to an interesting and important phase of geo- 
graphical study. The globe is divided into eight natural regions, as the tundra, 
the coniferous forest, the steppe, etc., and the fauna of each are deseribed. The 
presentation under each type is strictly geographical following the logical order 
of causes and effects. The reader is introduced at the outset to the physio- 
graphie controls of the regions and then follow the general responses of all 
animal life as in migration and the specific responses of individual species. 
The book will be found of great value. ROBERT M. BROWN. 


ANTHROPOGEOGRAPHY 


Ancient Town-Planning. By F. Haverfield. 152 pp. Plans, ills., index. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1913. Oxford Univ. Press, New York. 6s. 9x6. 


This volume is but an essay toward a primer of the elementary study of 
this newly constituted branch of demography. The author outlines the initial 
condition of civic communities in the Greek and Latin culture areas. In the 
latter he seems somewhat slurring in his disposition of an important element. 
In his preface he comments upon the terms scamnirt and strigirt as unpleasant, 
needless and inaccurate. The pleasure lies in the German treatment of Latin 
material after Germanic habit. We may readily employ the terms according 
to the genius of our own speech as scamnate and strigate. We should regret to 
lose the precision of these terms of the ancient surveyor’s art, for according 
as land was divided as scamnate or strigate we are brought into touch with the 
origin and character of the town street, as common or king’s highway on one 
side, or as path of temporary convenience becoming by right of user an inde- 
feasible easement. This division is essential in the study of the manner of 
growth of any town, whether ancient or modern. 


Prehistoric Times as Illustrated by Ancient Remains and the 
Manners and Customs of Modern Savages. By the late Rt. Hon. 
Lord Avebury. Seventh edition, 623 pp. Ills., index. Henry Holt & Co., 
New York, 1913. $3.50. 9x6. 


Recounts the latest facts and theories concerning the prehistoric traces. 
of man. Its especial value is that it affords the educated man who is without 
special training an opportunity of acquainting himself with all the facts 
from which the age of man upon earth must be calculated, of making himself 
familiar with the latest scientific conclusions from these facts and of forming 
an opinion of his own. The chapter on the antiquity of man inclines to 
the view that man or some semi-human ancestors of man existed in Pliocene 
times, and that the predecessors of man in Miocene times were sufficiently 
advanced to make use of rude stone implements. The concluding chapters treat 
of modern savages as throwing light on their prehistoric progenitors. 

Davip H. BUEL. 
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HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 


Journal of Jasper Danckaerts, 1679-1680. Edited by Bartlett Bur- 
leigh James and J. Franklin Jameson. Series: Original Narratives of 
Early American History. xxxi and 313 pp. Ills., index. Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, 1913. $2.50. 9x6. 

The introduction by Dr. James has the following very just characteriza- 
tion of the book and its author: 

‘*Danckaerts viewed his surroundings through the eyes of a fanatical self- 
satisfaction. For this reason his criticisms or strictures upon persons and 
conditions are to be received with much discount. But he was an intelligent 
man, and a keen-eyed and assiduous note-taker; and the variety and fecundity 
of his material is not a little due to the trivial and relatively unimportant 
details which are embodied in the narrative.’’ 

After such a masterly and concise review not much more need be said. 
Mention, however, should be made of the two intreductions—the first by Dr. 
James, the second by Dr. Jameson, if only to signal the value they have in 
acquainting us with the historic status of the religious and communal sect 
founded by Jean de Labadie, and for which Danckaerts and his companion, 
Sluyter, traveled to America to explore the eastern coastlands, and in con- 
sequence of which a Labadist community was afterwards founded in Maryland. 
The results of these explorations are an exceedingly minute description of 
New York and its surroundings, of the Hudson, Albany, and as far as west 
of Schenectady, of New Jersey, and parts of Delaware and Maryland to the 
line of Virginia. Geographically this description is highly valuable. It pre- 
sents a vivid picture of the country as it was in 1679, and of its flora, fauna 
and hydrography. Careful notes on the weather of every day, while not pre- 
eise, of course, still afford points of comparison with climatic conditions of 
later periods when properly scrutinized. Not less interesting is his ship journal 
for the abundant notes on conditions of the sea. Danckaerts’s previous voyage 
to Surinam in Guiana had evidently opened his eyes to many maritime and 
nautical phenomena. It is noteworthy that he places the origin of the Gulf 
Stream at the mouth of the Amazon. 

Descriptions of larger towns and cities like London, New York, Boston, are 
somewhat distorted by his patriotism as a Hollander, but his picture of 
everyday life in streets and homes is interesting while not always compli- 
mentary to the people. The remarks of Dr. James about exaggerated critical 
inclinations in that direction are to be treasured. On the whole the book 
yields much more than the title leads one to expect, and the editors deserve 
thanks for what they have undertaken and successfully carried out. 

Ap. F, BANDELIER. 


The Vikings. By Allen Mawer. Cambridge Manuals of Science and Litera- 
ture. 150 pp. Ills., index. University Press, Cambridge. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York, 1913. 1s. 64% x5. 

The term ‘‘ Viking,’’ meaning ‘‘one who haunts a bay, creek or fjord,’’ 
eame to be used, in the ninth and tenth centuries, to designate those warriors 
of Scandinavia who raided the chief European countries. Until within the 
last half-century our knowledge of these people was obtained almost entirely 
from the works of medieval Latin chroniclers who, writing in monasteries 
and similar places of learning, had often felt the ruthless hand of the Viking 
freebooter. Naturally, therefore, the Vikings’ cruelty and violence is em- 
phasized and made predominant in the picture which these early historians drew. 

During the past fifty years, however, a more comprehensive picture has 
been given us of the Vikings. . This latest conception is obtained from early 
Scandinavian literature and through the work of archeologists of the last 
century. The word ‘‘Viking,’’ in its recent broader meaning, includes that 
entire period of Scandinavian civilization, conquest and influence extending 
approximately from the middle of the Eighth to the end of the Tenth, or the 
first half of the Eleventh Century. Mr. Mawer deals concisely and in an 
interesting way with the Vikings in this wide and inclusive sense. 

WILBUR GREELEY BURROUGHS. 
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The Municipalities of the Roman Empire. By James S. Reid. xv 
and 548 pp. Index. University Press, Cambridge. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York, 1913. 9x6. 

A most valuable work. It is not a book to be cursorily read. It must be 
carefully studied. Not a word, still less a sentence, is to be overlooked, lest 
the thread be lost in the enormous accumulation of facts. The treatment of 
these facts is, however, logical but of rare terseness. It may be said that there 
is a decided leaning towards admiration of everything Roman, yet it is not 
at all offensive, and justice is done to other influences not emanating from 
Latin sources. Dr. Reid’s appreciation of Hellenic culture and its intellectual 
power in the Roman world is not only just but, in many instances, highly 
complimentary. In a word, he judges with great impartiality and always on 
the basis of vast material. The book gives an exceedingly detailed picture 
of the political geography of the Roman Empire and its gradual development. 
There is hardly a settlement that is not mentioned and, what is most important, 
accurately located as far as possible. The book may be regarded as a political 
map of ancient Rome in words; and much is given regarding the physical 
geography of the vast area covered, hydrography, orography, the vegetation 
as far as culture plants, indigenous and imported, affected Roman civilization 
and were in turn affected by it. In short, it is a vivid description of the land 
of ancient Rome, its people and its vicissitudes to the Fifth Century, the 
time of its dissolution. Ab. F, BANDELIER. 


Geschichte der Tiirken. Von Dr. Albrecht Wirth. 2. verbesserte und 
vermehrte Auflage. 115 pp. Ills., index. Franckh’sche Verlagshandlung, 
Stuttgart, 1912. Mk. 2. 10%,x7 
This is an essentially popular sketch of Turkish history in Europe which 

will serve the purposes of ordinary reference. The upheaval of the Balkan 
States provided the occasion for this edition in which the record of events has 
been brought down to December, 1912. Without pretence of being more than 
an occasional book and in no sense intended to take the place of greater his- 
torical treatises this brief narrative will be found to contain an astonishingly 
large amount of those details of Turkish history which are in general so 
hard to find. The richness of this detail would have been brought to better 
use by an index better than that which the volume has received. 


The History of the Italian-Turkish War, Sept. 29, 1911, to Oct. 
18, 1912. By Commodore W. H. Beehler. 118 pp. Maps. Reprinted 
with additions from Proceedings of the U. S. Naval Institute. W. H. 
Beehler, Annapolis, Md. $1. 9144x614. 

Based upon semi-official and other reliable data. A straightforward account 
of the origin, progress and conclusion of the war by a distinguished naval 
officer who describes the conditions under which war was made and tells the 
whole story without technical detail, mentioning all facts that were important 
in shaping events and results. 


ECONOMIC AND COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


Mémoire sur les Travaux du Conseil Permanent International 
pour l’Exploration de la Mer pendant les Années 1902-1912, 
Redigé par C. F. Drechsel. 83 pp. Copenhagen, 1913. 104% x 8%. 

Published in German and English. The International Investigation of the 

Sea has been carried on by all the countries bordering on the North Sea and 

the Baltic for eleven years. The United States is in future to participate 

in the work. The International Council in September last year decided that 

a memorandum should be prepared, with the assistance of special experts, on 

the organization of this work, its programme and the results thus far achieved. 

The work has been comprehensive and the regions studied have included large 

parts of the Atlantic from the Arctic circle to the coast of Africa, the North 

Sea and the Baltic, with the waters between them. The Mediterranean also 

has, at times, been the scene of observations, 
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The Bureau has published an important amount of literature, giving the 
results of this study. This material is available to all who desire to study 
closely the results of the work. This memorandum, however, is most welcome 
because it gives the results in concise form conveying to any intelligent reader 
a good idea of the purposes and work of the Bureau. The memorandum is 
divided into two parts, the first giving the objects, programme, and organiza- 
tion, and the second describing the work carried out and its more important 
results. The most essential object of investigation is to procure the necessary 
data for international agreements as to protecting fisheries from overfishing 
and the establishment of measures for the improvement of the fisheries. 


Maritime Enterprise, 1485-1558. By James A. Williamson. 416 pp. 
Index. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1913. Oxford Univ. Press, New York. 
$4.75. 9x6. 

One of the themes in this work is to make it plain why England, with a 
more modern record of dominance of the sea, was so backward in coming into 
enjoyment of the great discoveries in the Americas. Contributory to this 
theme is a careful study of the character of Sebastian Cabot. Mr. Williamson, 
with the aid of fresh study of the evidence, reaches the conclusion that, 
while Sebastian was a not particularly noble seafarer nor bigoted in his ver- 
acity, yet he was not so complete a liar as has been thought. The maritime 
backwardness of England is analyzed in its connection with the laws of trade 
based upon the wholly medieval foundations of the wool staple and cloth 
industry. The writer closes his investigation at the point where the English 
merchants were ridding themselves of the distributing machinery of the 
Hanseatic League and taking over command of sea carrying trade for them- 
selves. The work thus serves as a very satisfactory introduction to Froude’s 
‘English Seamen of the Sixteenth Century.’’ WILLIAM CHURCHILL. 


The Geology of Soils and Substrata, with special reference to 

Agriculture, Estates, and Sanitation. By Horace B. Woodward. 

xvi and 366 pp. Ills., index. Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 1912. 

$2.50. 74% x5. 

This book contains a vast amount of information concerning soils and 
bed rock in a great variety of relationships. It is written largely from the point 
of view of England and Wales and is intended for a practical treatise for 
students and teachers of agriculture, superintendents of estates and engineers. 
The first part of the book is a general discussion with a wide range of sub- 
jects; weathering, analyses, fertility, drainage, manures, orchards, mineral 
rights, sites for houses, sewage, cemeteries, and so on. The second part 
treats of the geological formations of England and Wales beginning with 
the recent (Quaternary) deposits and the succeeding chapters with formations 
going back through the geologic ages to the Archean. In each case the chief 
characteristics of the formation are given, the localities where it is found 
are described and the uses and values of the areas for agriculture or for build- 
ing sites are indicated. RoBerRT M. BROWN. 


The Conquest of Bread. By P. Kropotkin. xvi and 298 pp. Chapman 
& Hall, Ltd., London, 1913. 1s. 7x4. 

‘“<In our civilized societies,’’ writes Kropotkin, ‘‘we are rich. Why then 
are the many poor? Why this painful drudgery for the masses?’’ 

In this book he answers these questions, and going further he outlines, care- 
fully and in detail, the programme that would be followed by the Socialists if 
a Communist revolution were to take place in any nation or group of nations. 
He considers the various objections offered to the Communism which he up- 
holds, and answers these objections from his own point of view. 

WILBUR GREELEY BURROUGHS. 


Unsere Kohlen. Von Paul Kukuk. Series: Aus Natur und Geisteswelt. 
ix and 120 pp. Map, ills., index. B. G. Teubner, Leipzig, 1913. Mk. 1.50. 
7% x5. 

This handy little volume is ‘‘an introduction to the geology of coal, includ- 
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ing its production, uses and economic importance,’’ and can be said to contain 
everything which a person of general culture ought to know about this im- 
portant mineral. It explains the formation of carboniferous rocks, the special 
chemical and physical properties of coal, coal mining, the uses of coal and 
its many by-products, and, what is of most importance to the geographer, it 
contains also a very exhaustive synopsis of the geographical distribution of 
coal fields in the various continents. An appendix gives a number of inter- 
esting statistics. Numerous illustrations, most of them made expressly for 
the book, a map of the coal fields of northwestern Europe, and an alphabetical 
index add to its usefulness. M. K. G. 


METHODOLOGY AND TEACHING 


Modern Geography for High Schools. By Rollin D. Salisbury, Har- 
lan H. Barrows and Walter 8. Tower. American Science Series. viii and 
418 pp. Maps, ills., index. Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1913. 8x5. 

This, the second of the new type of High School Geographies to appear, is 
an abridgment of the ‘‘Elements of Geography’’ by the same authors. The 
two books are identical in plan and scope; there are the same number of 
chapters, the same chapter-titles and almost the same subdivisions of chapters. 
The High School book is made by omitting paragraphs, sections and illustra- 
tions from the earlier book. They are alike in devoting a large proportion of 
space to the atmosphere and climate. Climate is unquestionably a very im- 
portant topic in geography, but it is questionable whether it deserves over 
one-fourth of the entire space. The absence of emphasis upon land forms 
marks a big change from the physical geographies of the last fifteen years. 

The paragraphs are thoroughly boiled down; some will say too much so. 
There is an immense amount of material in the 400 pages. It is presented in 
elear and simple language, but it must be taken in smaller doses than the 
ordinary. Six of the twenty-one chapters are of the type commonly called 
humanized geography. They deal with those phases of the subject which 
have a more or less ‘‘ practical’? value—waterways, irrigation, reclamation, 
harbors, industries, resources, cities, and the like. Two of these chapters 
develop excellently the relationships between man and his geographical en- 
vironment; they are the chapters on mountains, plateaus and plains. There 
are seven physical maps in colors at the end of the book; also a carefully 
selected list of reference books. 

Like the earlier book, the later one will be weleomed as an added impulse 
to a movement in the right direction. Books of this type will give new 
life to a subject which, in a very large number of schools, has, of late, been 
on the defensive. R. H. WHITBECK. 


Globes and Maps in Elementary Schools. A Teachers’ Manual. By 
Leon O. Wiswell. 64 pp. [IIlls., index. Rand, McNally & Co., New 
York, 1913. 74% x5. 

A small manual containing a series of elementary exercises in mathematical 
geography and designed to instruct pupils in the use of maps and the globe. 
There are globe exercises for grades 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8, and additional exercises 
suited to the lower classes in the secondary school. There is also a group of 
exercises dealing with the purpose, the reading, sketching and drawing of maps, 
and instructions on the care of maps. The manual closes with a suggested 
course of map lessons. It does not presuppose any expensive equipment; its 
use will aid in making clear the meaning of maps, and in teaching the fun- 
damentals of mathematical geography. R. H. WHITBECK. 


Notions Générales. L’Amérique, l’?Océanie. l’Asie et l’Afrique. 
Premiére Année. Par F. Schrader et L. Gallouédee avee la collaboration 
de F. Maurette. viii and 445 pp. Maps, ills. Hachette et Cie., Paris, 
1912. Fr. 3.50. 


This book is designed for pupils in those normal schools of France which 
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prepare teachers for grade schools. This volume opens with the presentation 
of North and South America, Oceania, Asia and Africa. The treatment is 
threefold; first, a brief résumé of the facts which the teacher should know; 
second, descriptions with photographs of picturesque traits of physical and 
human geography for the purpose of exciting the imagination; third, explana- 
tions of the most characteristic, the most difficult or the most suggestive facts. 
The serious fault of the book lies in the first of these. The mere recital of 
facts apart from causes or effects cannot be countenanced as good pedagogy. 
The book would be more powerful and the pupils of the normal schools would 
probably be imbued with a greater array of facts if they were presented to 
them on some rational plan rather than as collections of data. 
ROBERT M. Brown. 


CURRENT GEOGRAPHICAL PAPERS 


NORTH AMERICA 


NICKLES, J. M. Bibliography of North American Geology for 1912. 192 
pp. Subject index. U.S. Geol. Surv., Bull. 545. 1913. 

TRIMBLE, W. J. American and British Treatment of the Indians in the 
Pacific Northwest. Washington Hist. Quart., Vol. 5, 1914, No. 1, pp. 42-54. 
Seattle. 


United States. Buatcuiey, R.S. The Oil Fields of Crawford and Law- 
rence Counties, [Illinois]. 442 pp. [IIls., index. Maps in separate case. 
Illinois State Geol. Surv. Bull. No. 22. Urbana, 1913. 

CuuRCH, J. E., Jk. Recent Studies of Snow in the United States. Quart. 
Journ. Roy. Meteorol. Soc., No. 169, Vol. 40, 1914, pp. 43-52. London. 

HAMILTON, F. M. Notes on Damage by Water in California Oil Fields. 
4 pp. California State Mining Bur. Prelim. Rept. No. 2, 1914. San Francisco. 

LronarD, A. G. The Geology of South-Central North Dakota. Map, ills. 
6th Biennial Rept. Geol. Surv. of North Dakota. pp. 21-99. [Grand Forks], 
1912. 

M’AuLAN, A. Ancient Chinese Account of the Grand Canyon, or Course of 
the Colorado. 44 pp. The author, Brooklyn, 1913. 

Martin, L. Un chemin de fer sur glacier dans 1’Alaska. La Nature, No. 
2087, Vol. 41, 1913, pp. 404-407. Paris. 

MartuHeEs, F. E. Studying the Yosemite Problem. Sierra Club Bull., Vol. 
9, 1914, No. 3, pp. 136-147.. San Francisco. 

MiLtER, W. J. The Geological History of New York State. -130 pp. Maps, 
ills., index. New York State Museum Bull. 168. 

Simpson, H. E. The Physiography of the Devils-Stump Lake Region, North 
Dakota. Maps, ills. 6th Biennial Rept. Geol. Surv. of North Dakota. pp. 
101-165. [Grand Forks], 1912. 

VauGHAN, T. W. Sketch of the Geologic History of the Florida Coral Reef 
Tract and Comparisons with Other Coral Reef Areas. Reprint, Journ. Wash- 
ington Acad. of Sci., Vol. 4, 1914, No. 2, pp. 26-34. 

Wricut, A. H., AnD F. Harper. A Biological Reconnaissance of Okefinokee 
Swamp: The Birds. Reprint, The Auk (Quart. Journ of Ornith.), Vol. 30, 
1913, No. 4, pp. 477-505. 

Yates, C. Survey of Oyster Bars of Maryland 1906-1912. 13 chapters, 
individually paginated. 81, 106, 42, 94, 62, 180, 130, 176, 203, 118, 250, 54, 67 
pp. Maps. Maryland Shell Fish Comm., U. 8S. Bur. of Fisheries, U. S. Coast 
& Geod. Surv. Washington, 1913. 

Annual Report of the Hydrographic Office for the Fiscal Year 1913. 
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12 pp. Appendix No. 3 to Ann. Rept. of the Chief of the Bur. of Navigation, 
1913. Washington. 

Biennial Report [for 1911 and 1912] of the State Geologist trans- 
mitted by the Board of Managers of the [Missouri] Bureau of Geology and 
Mines to the 47th General Assembly. 54 pp. Map. [Rolla.] 3 

Decisions of the U. S. Geographic Board, March 4, 1914. 1 p 

Mineral Industry in California. 1 p. California State Mining Bur. 
Press Bull. No. 26,1914. San Francisco. 

Sixth Biennial Report, State Geological Survey of North Dakota. 
165 pp. Maps, ills., index. [Grand Forks], 1912. 

3d Annual Report of the Director of the Bureau of Mines to the 
Secretary of the Interior for the Fiscal Year ended June 30, 1913. 118 pp. 
Map. Washington, 1914. 

12th Annual Report of the Reclamation Service, 1912-13. 382 pp. 
Index. 1914. 

45th Annual Report of the Trustees of the American Museum of 
Natural History for 1913. 192 pp. Map, ills. New York, 1914. 


Canada. Ruppick, J. A. Present State of the Dairying Industry in 
Canada. Monthly Bull. of Agric. Intell. and Plant Diseases, Vol. 5, 1914, No. 
2, pp. 162-166. Rome. 

SaupER, P. M. Report of Progress of Stream Measurements for the Calen- 
dar Year 1912. 459 pp. Ills., index. Sess. Paper No. 25d, 1913. Dept. of 
the Interior. Ottawa, 1914. 

Annual Reports of the Live Stock Associations of the Province of 
Ontario, 1913. 132 pp. Ontario Dept. of Agric., Toronto, 1914. 

The Coals of Canada. Bull., Imperial Inst., Vol. 11, 1913, No. 3, pp. 
496-513. London. 

Domesticated Reindeer in Newfoundland. Monthly Bull. of Agric. 
Intell. and Plant Diseases, Vol. 4, 1913, pp. 1610-1611. Rome. 

Subsidized Steamship Services with Statistics Showing Steamship 
Traffic to Dec. 31, 1912, and Estimates for Fiscal Year 1913-14. 185 pp. 
Maps. Part 6, Rept. of the Dept. of Trade § Commerce for Fiscal Year end- 
ing March 31, 1912. Ottawa, 1913. 


Mexico. Fores, T., P. GONZALEZ, JR. Exploracién de la Parte 
Central Elevada de la Porcién Norte de la Peninsula de la Baja California. 
Maps, ills. Parergones Inst. Geol. de Mexico, Vol. 4, 1913, No. 2-10, pp. 
237-534. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


MacFaruaneE, J. J. Trade of South America. Diagrams. Commerc. Amer., 
Vol. 10, 1914, No. 9, pp. 7-9. 


Argentina. Lavenir, P. Composition and Agricultural Value of the 
Arable Lands in the Argentine Republic. Monthly Bull. of Agric. Intell. and 
Plant Diseases, Vol. 5, 1914, No. 1, pp. 9-18, No. 2, pp. 145-154. Rome. 

STAPPENBECK, R. Apuntes Hidrogeolégicos sobre el Sud-Este de la Pro- 
vincia de Mendoza. 31 pp. Map, ills. Direccién Gen. de Minas, Geol. e 
Hidrol., Bol. No. 6, Serie B (Geol.). Buenos Aires, 1913. 

STAPPENBECK, R. Investigaciones hidrogeolégicas de los valles de Chapaleé 
y Quehué y sus alrededores (Gobernacién de la Pampa). 55 pp. Map, ills. 
Direccién Gen. de Minas, Geol. e Hidrol., Bol. No. 4, Serie B (Geol.). Buenos 
Aires, 1913. 

Memoria de la Direccién General de Minas, Geologia e Hidrologia cor- 
respondiente al afio 1911. 158 pp. Diagrams. Anal. del Minist. de Agric., 
Sec. Geol., Mineral. y Mineria, Vol. 9, No. 1. Buenos Aires, 1913. 


Brazil. Scumipt, M. Die Paressi-Kabisi: Ethnologische Ergebnisse der 
Expedition zu den Quellen des Jauru und Juruena im Jahre 1910.  Iils. 
Baessler-Archiv., Vol. 4, 1914, No. 4-5, pp. 167-250. Berlin. 

VirerBO, S. As primeiras narrativas do descobrimento do Brasil. Bol. 
Segunda Classe, Acad. Sci. de Lisboa, Vol. 5, 1911, Fase. 2, pp. 366-376. 
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Brazil: Report of the Minister of Agriculture. (Extract from the 
Annual Report of ... the Minister of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce.) 
The Times South Amer. Suppl., No. 44, 1914, pp. i-ii. London. 

Report for 1910-12 and part of 1913 on the Trade of Paré. 37 pp. 
Diplomatic § Consular Repts. Ann. Series No. 5262. London, 1914. 


Chile. Anuario Estadistico de la Reptblica de Chile. Hacienda Afio 
1912. [In Spanish and French.] 132 pp. Ofic. Central de Estad., Santiago, 
1914, 


Peru. MHrpiiéKa, A. Anthropological Work in Peru in 1913, with Notes 
on the Pathology of the Ancient Peruvians. 69 pp. Maps, ills. Smithson. 
Miscell. Coll., Vol. 61, No. 18. 1914. 


AFRICA 


Fa.coner, J.D. The Future of the Coloured Races in our African Colonies. 
Proc. Roy. Philos. Soc. of Glasgow, Vol. 44, 1912-13, pp. 64-82. 
The African Palm Oil Industry—II. [Previous article in Vol. 7, 
1909, p. 357.] Bull. Imperial Inst., Vol. 11, 1913, No. 2, pp. 206-221. London. 


Abyssinia [Fer.LIzzAno, G. C. Di. Nel paesi galla a sud dello Scioa. 31 
pp. Map. Reprint, Boll. Soc. Geogr. Ital., Fasc. 1-2, 1905, pp. 8-18, 100-118. 
Rome. 

Fipe., C. Les Voies Commerciales de 1’Abyssinie. Map. Renseign. Colon., 
Vol. 24, 1914, No. 2, pp. 82-87. 

Sawickl, L. R. von. Der Einfluss des geographischen Milieus auf die ras- 
siale und kulturelle Entwicklung Abessiniens. Reprint, Mitt. k. k. Geogr. 
Gesell. in Wien, 1913, No. 9-10, pp. 488-567. : 


French West Africa. Fawtier, —. Le cercle de Bandiagara. Map, 
ills. Renseign. Colon., Vol. 24, 1914, No. 2, pp. 68-75. 

PayYEN, E. La situation de 1’Afrique Occidentale Francaise. Questions 
Diplomat. et Colon., No. 407, Vol. 18, 1914, pp. 152-159. Paris. 


Madagascar. CarLe, G. La culture du blé 4 Madagascar. Bull. 
Econ., Colonie de Madagascar § Dépend., Vol. 13, 1913, Trim. 3, pp. 308-311. 
Tananarive. 

CARRIER, A. Le massif de 1’Ankaratra et ses abords (Madagascar). Map. 
Annal. de Géogr., No. 127, Vol. 23, 1914, pp. 60-71. 

Le développement économique de Madagascar. Annal. de Géogr., No. 
127, Vol. 23, 1914, pp. 95-96. 


Morocco. ARMATTE, —. Routes et chemins de fer au Maroc. Map. 
Questions Diplomat. et Colon., No. 407, Vol. 37, 1914, pp. 160-172. Paris. 

GOULVEN, J. Casablanca la commergante. Map. Renseign. Colon., Vol. 24, 
1914, No. 2, pp. 75-81. 

LaFAYE, —. La trouée de Taza. Map, ills. Renseign. Colon., Vol. 24, 
1914, No. 2, pp. 41-55. 

NoRMAND, R. Rabat: Les débuts d’une municipalité au Maroc. Map, ills. 
Renseign. Colon., Vol. 24, 1914, No. 1, pp. 13-33. 


Nigeria. Lams, P. H. Agriculture in Hausaland, Northern Nigeria. 
Bull. Imperial Inst., Vol. 11, 1913, No. 4, pp. 626-634. London. 

RENDLE, A. B., E. G. BAKER AND OTHERS. Catalogue of the Plants collected 
by Mr. & Mrs. P. A. Talbot in the Oban District, South Nigeria. 157 pp. 
Ills., index. British Mus. Nat. Hist., London, 1913. 

Cotton Cultivation in Northern Nigeria. Bull. Imperial Inst., Vol. 
11, 1913, No. 4, pp. 656-660. London. 


Portuguese West Africa. Report for 1912 on the Trade of the 
Province of Angola. 10 pp. Map. Diplomatic § Consular Repts. Ann. Series 
No. 5148, London, 1913. 


Sahara. CuHupeau, R. Peuples du Sahara Central et Occidental. 
L’Anthropologie, Vol. 24, 1913, No. 2-3, pp. 185-196. Paris. 
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LAPERRINE, —. Notes et souvenirs: La pacification des Touareg. Ques- 
tions Diplomat. et Colon., Vol. 35, 1913, pp. 393-407, pp. 517-529, pp. 651-659; 
Vol. 36, 1913, pp. 74-81. 

TERRIER, A. La France au Borku. L’Afrique Frang., Vol. 23, 1913, No. 
12, pp. 417-419. 


ASIA 
GREBENSHCHIKOv, A. V. The Manchus, their Language and their Writ- 


ten Language. [In Russian.] 72 pp. Tables. Reprint, Izvestiya Vostochnavo 
Inst., Vol. 45, No. 1. Vladivostok, 1912. 

HERBETTE, F. Le Probléme du desséchement de 1’Asie intérieure. Dia- 
gram. Annal. de Géogr., No. 127, Vol. 28, 1914, pp. 1-30. 

HERRMANN, A. Die alten Verkehrswege zwischen Indien und Siid-China 
nach Ptolemiius. Map. Zeitschr. Gesell. fiir Erdk. zu Berlin, 1913, No. 10, 
pp. 771-787. 

Caucasia. CARPENTIERI, G. I] Caucaso. Diagrams. Riv. Militare 
Ital., Vol. 58, 1913, Dispensa 2, pp. 238-262. Rome. 

Kuznezov, N. I. In the Forests of Daghestan: A Journey in Daghestan in 
1911 under the Auspices of the Imperial Russian Geographical Society and the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences. Maps, ills. |In Russian.] Izvestiya Imp. 
Russian Geogr. Soc., Vol. 49, 1913, No. 1-3, pp. 1-252. 

PozNANSKI, M. A. From Sukhum to Kislovodsk through the Klukhor Pass. 
Tils. [In Russian.] Zapiski Krymsko-Kavkaskavo Gornavo Kluba, No. 3, 
1913, pp. 1-28. Odessa. 


Federated Malay States. Evans, I. H. N. Notes on the Non- 
Malayan Races of Malay Peninsula; Notes on the Besisi of Tamboh, Kuala 
Langat, Selangor. Ills. Journal, Federated Malay States Mus., Vol. 5, 1913, 
No. 1, pp. 1-14. Kuala Lumpur. 

ScriveNor, J. B. The Geology and Mining Industry of the Kinta District, 
Perak, Federated Malay States. 90 pp. Map, ills. F.M.S. Govt. Printing 
Office, Kuala Lumpur, 1913. 

Scrivenor, J. B. The Geological History of the Malay Peninsula. Map. 
Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc., No. 274, Vol. 69, 1913, Part 2, pp. 343-371. London. 


Korea. Kiuner, N. B. Statistico-Geographical and Economie Sketch of 
Korea. [In Russian.] 656 pp. Izvestiya Vostochnavo Inst., Vols. 41-43, 1st 
Series. Vladivostok, 1912. 

Oman. Report for 1912-13 on the Trade of Muscat. 33 pp. Map. 
Diplomatic § Consular Repts. Ann. Series No. 5198. London, 1913. 


Philippine Islands. Mas6, M.S., anp W. D. SmitH. The Relation of 
Seismic Disturbances in the Philippines to the Geologic Structure. Maps. 
Philippine Joun. of Sci., Vol. 8, 1913, See. A, No. 4, pp. 199-232. Manila. 

Mutuer, T. Industrial Fiber Plants of the Philippines. A description of 
the chief industrial fiber plants of the Philippines, their distribution, method of 
preparation, and uses. 157 pp. Ills., index. Bur. of Education Bull. No. 49, 
1913. Manila. 


Russian Central Asia. Kerrier, B. A. Botanico-Geographical Explor- 
ations in Zaisansk District, Semipalatinsk Province. [In Russian.] Part 1: 
v and 209 pp. Map, profiles, index. Pereselencheskoye Upravlenyie, Glavnoye 
Uprav. Zemlev. + Zemleustr., St. Petersburg, 1912. Part II: 241 pp. IIls., 
tables, index. Imp. Univ. of Kazan, Kazan, 1912. 

Taris, E. Sur la Revivification des Basses Vallées du Syr Daria et de 
1’Amou Daria. Map. L’Asie Frang., No. 153, Vol. 13, 1913, pp. 506-509. 

Siam. Report for April 1, 1912, to March 31, 1913, on the Trade 
and Commerce of the Consular District of Senggora. 13 pp. Map. Diplomatic 
& Consular Repts. Ann. Series No. 5239. London, 1913. 


Siberia. KermHackx, K. Naturwissenschaftliche Beobachtungen lings 
der Sibirischen Eisenbahn. Zeitschr. Gesell. fiir Erdk. zu Berlin, 1914, No. 2, 
pp. 129-138. 
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MAKARENKO, A. Siberian National Calendar in Ethnographical Relation. 
Eastern Siberia. Yeniseisk Government. [In Russian.] xii and 292 pp. 
Ills. Zapiski Imp. Russian Geogr. Soc., Ethnogr. Section, Vol. 36, 1913. St. 
Petersburg. 

SHiTKov, B. M. Yamal Peninsula. [In Russian.] 349 pp. Maps, ills. 
Zapiski Imp. Russian Geogr. Soc., General Geography, Vol. 49. St. Petersburg, 
1913. 

SHOSTAKOWICZ, V. The Temperature of Rivers in Siberia and the Quantity 
of Heat Carried by Them into the Arctic Ocean. [In Russian.] Zapiski on 
Hydrography, No. 33, 1911, pp. 123-152. Chief Hydrographic Office, St. Peters- 
burg. 

WITTENBURG, P. Geological Sketch of Muraviyev-Amur Peninsula and 
Russki Island. [In Russian, with a résumé in German.] Maps. Reprint, 
Izv. Geol. Committee, No. 190, Vol. 30, 1911, pp. 421-476, St. Petersburg. 

Le Chemin de Fer de 1’Amour. Map. L’Asie Frang., No. 146, Vol. 
13, 1913, pp. 231-234. 


Turkey in Asia. Cormier, M. A travers les vilayets de 1’Asie Mineure. 
Ills. La Géogr., Vol. 29, 1914, No. 1, pp. 23-33. 


AUSTRALASIA AND OCEANIA 


Australia. Lavucuton, A. M. Victorian Year-Book, 1912-13. 890 pp. 
Maps, index. [Govt. Statist.], Melbourne. 
Rrnerose, R. C. Crater near Herberton. Proc. Roy. Soc. of Queensland, 
Vol. 24, 1913, pp. 57-61. 
Victoria for the Settler. 64 pp. Ills. Advertising & Intelligence 
Bur., Melbourne, 1912. 


Hawaiian Islands. SnHarp, D. Fauna Hawaiiensis, or the Zoology of 
the Sandwich (Hawaiian) Isles. Results of the explorations instituted by the 
joint committee appointed by the Roy. Soc. of London and British Assoc. for 
the Advance. of Sci., and carried on with the assistance of those bodies and of 
the Trustees of the Bernice Pauahi Bishop Mus. at Honolulu. Edited by —. 
Introductory essay on the fauna by R. C. L. Perkins. cexxviii pp. Ils., index. 
University Press, Cambridge, 1913. 

Report for the Fiscal Year 1912-13 on the Trade and Commerce of the 
Territory of Hawaii. 23 pp. Map. Diplomatic § Consular Repts. Ann. 
Series No. 5258. London, 1914. 


"New Zealand. Best, E. The Stone Implements of the Maori. 410 pp. 
Ills. New Zealand Dominion Museum Bull. No. 4. Wellington, 1912. 
—— The New Zealand Official Year-Book, 1913. 987 pp. Index. Welling- 
ton. 


Samoa. Report for 1912 on the Trade of Samoa. 12 pp. Diplomatic 
& Consular Repts. Ann. Series No. 5246. London, 1914. 


Tasmania. -—— Hobart. Ann. der Hydrogr. und Marit. Meteorol., Vol. 
42, 1914, No. 3, pp. 163-169. 
EUROPE 
Meunier, 8. Sur les causes de la disparition des anciens glaciers des 
Vosges. 11 pp. Reprint, Comptes rendus Congrés des Soc. savantes, 1901. 
Paris. 


Reuter, C. Handelswege im Ostseegebiet in alter und neuer Zeit. 34 pp. 
Ills. Meereskunde: Sammlung volkstiimlicher Vortrage No. 74. Berlin, 1913. 


Austria Hungary. Apamovi¢, L. Die Verbreitung der Holzgewiichse 
in den dinarischen Lindern. 61 pp. Map, ills. Abhandl. k. k. geogr. Gesell., 
Wien, Vol. 10, 1913, No. 3. 

Pokorny, W. Some Notes Relating to the History of the Strwiaz Valley. 
Diagrams. [In Polish, with a résumé in German.] Kosmos, Vol. 38, 1913, 
No. 1-3, pp. 1-20. Lemborg. 
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Romer, E. Morphometrische Studien iiber die ostkarpatischen Gebirgs- 
formen. Reprint, Kosmos, Vol. 34, pp. 678-693. Lemberg, 1909. 

Szutc, K. Results of Meteorological Observations at Dublany in 1912. 
Tables. [In Polish, with résumé in French.] Kosmos, Vol. 38, 1913, No. 1-3, 
pp. 215-229. Lwéw. 


Denmark. Bicep, B. Recent Work and Progress in the Dairying In- 
dustry in Denmark. Monthly Bull. of Agric. Intell. and Plant Diseases, Vol. 5, 
1914, No. 2, pp. 167-171. Rome. 


France. Cuasot, G. Le Revermont: Etude sur une région karstique du 
Jura méridional. Maps. Annal. de Géogr., No. 126, Vol. 22, 1913, pp. 399-416. 

Cuarx, A. Géologie des Brasses (Haute-Savoie). Thése ... Univ. de 
Genéve. Reprint, Ecloge Geol. Helvetia, Vol. 12, pp. 501-601. 1913. 

JouBIN, L. Etudes sur les gisements de mollusques comestibles des cétes de 
France. La Méditerranée: de Cerbére 4 l’embouchure de 1’Hérault. Map. 
16 pp. Maps. Bull. de l’Inst. Océanogr., No. 272. 1913. 

ZIMMERMANN, M. Neuviéme excursion géographique interuniversitaire 
(Lyon et ses environs, 1913). Annal. de Géogr., No. 126, Vol. 22, 1913, pp. 
451-460, 

Le XXXme Congrés National des Sociétés Francaises de Géographie. 
Bull. Soc. Géogr. Comm. de Havre, Val. 30, 1913, Trim. 1, pp. 181-197, Trim. 2, 
pp. 249-265. 

Report on the French Budget for 1913. 24 pp. Diplomatic g Con- 
sular Repts. Ann. Series No. 5238. London, 1913. 

Service Géographique de 1’Armée: Rapport sur les Travaux Exécutés 
en 1911. 64 pp. Maps. — en 1912, 89 pp. Maps, diagrams. Paris, 1912 
and 1913. 


Germany. A..Ix, A. La position géographique des grandes villes alle- 
mandes. La Géogr., Vol. 29, 1914, No. 1, pp. 41-47. 

Braun, F. Uber die Landschaftsformen des deutschen Weichsellandes. 
Geogr. Zeitschr., Vol. 20, 1914, No. 1, pp. 35-46. 

DreyER, J. Die Moore Pommerns, ihre geographische Bedingtheit und 
wirtschaftsgeographische Bedeutung. Inaug.-Dissert.,... Univ. Greifswald. 
319 pp. Map, ills. 

GILLITZER, G. Der geologische Aufbau des Reiteralpgebirges im Berchtes- 
gadener Land. Maps, ills. Dissertation... Kgl. Tech. Hochschule zu 
Miinchen. Reprint, Geognost. Jahreshefte, Vol. 25, 1912, pp. 161-227. 

GoTHAN, W. Das angebliche flozfiihrende Rotliegende im oberschlesischen 
Steinkohlenbecken. Zeitschr. Deutschen Geol. Gesell., B: Monatsberichte, Vol. 
65, 1913, No. 6, pp. 281-288. 

GRADMANN, R. Die stadtischen Siedlungen des K6nigreichs Wiirttemberg. 
Map. Forschungen zur deutschen Landes- und V olkskunde, Vol. 21, 1914, No. 
2, pp. 141-225. 

HaBENICHT, H. Die eiszeitliche Vergletscherung des Thiiringer Waldes. 
12 pp. Map. The author, Gotha, 1913. 

HELLMANN, G. Die ‘‘Thiiringische Siindflut’’ vom Jahre 1613. 57 pp. 
Map, ills. Reprint, Verédffentl. Kgl. Preuss. Meteorol. Inst., No. 256. Berlin, 
1913. 

HESSLER, C. Die Residenzstadt Cassel in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwickelung 
(Zur Tausendjahrfeier). 54 pp. Ills. Schriften des Ver. fiir Erdk. zu Cas- 
sel, 1913. 

Levy, F. L. Das Tegernseevorland: Oberflichenformen, Aufbau und Ver- 
such einer Entstehungsgeschichte. Map, ills. Mitt. Geogr. Gesell. in Miinchen, 
Vol. 8, 1913, No. 4, pp. 337-380. 

LorwE, H. Die nordischen Devongeschiebe Deutschlands. 118 pp. Inaug.- 
Dissertation ... Univ. Koénigsberg. 1912. 

Mevss, J. F. Die Unternehmungen des K6niglichen Seehandlungs-Instituts 
zur Emporbringung des preussischen Handels zur See: Ein Beitrag zur Ge- 
schichte der Seehandlung (Preussische Staatsbank) und des Seewesens in 
Preussen in der ersten Halfte des 19. Jahrhunderts. 329 pp. Maps, ills. 
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Veroffentl. Inst. fiir Meeresk., Neue Folge, B: Hist.-volkswirtschaftl. Reihe, 
No. 2, 1913. Berlin. 

RoMPEL, W. Der deutsche Aussenhandel seit Beginn des neuen Jahrhun- 
derts. Weltverkehr § Weltwirtschaft, Vol. 3, 1913-14, No. 10, pp. 383-386. 
Berlin-Wilmersdorf. 

Scumipt, A. vON, AND K. Mack. Das siiddeutsche Erdbeben vom 16. No- 
vember 1911. 139 pp. Ills. Reprint, Wiirttemberg. Jahrb. fiir Statistik § 
Landeskunde, 1912. No.1. Stuttgart. 

ScHUMANN, A. Die Lage von Dresden. Mitt. Vereins fiir Erdk. zu Dresden, 
Vol. 2, 1913, No. 7, pp. 783-802. 

Tams, E. Die seismischen Registrierungen in Hamburg vom 1. Jan. 1910 
bis zum 31. Dez. 1911. 83 pp. Maps. Reprint, Jahrb. Hamburg. Wiss. An- 
stalten, Vol. 29, 1911. 1912. 

Tornquist, A. Die Tektonik Deutschlands und die Beziehung geophysi- 
kalischer Verhaltnisse und der Ausbreitung der Erdbebenbewegungen zu dieser 
Tektonik. Zeitschr. Deutschen Geol. Gesell. B: Monatsberichte, No. 8-10, 1912, 
pp. 466-476. 

Van CLEEF, E. Leipzig—The Sum of Parallel Forces. Diagrams. Journ. 
of Geogr., Vol. 12, 1913-14, No. 6, pp. 170-174. 

Bewegung der Bevoélkerung im Jahre 1911. 207 pp. Maps, diagrams. 
Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, Vol. 256. Kais. Statist, Amt, Berlin, 1913. 

Notizblatt des Vereins fiir Erdkunde und der Grossh. Geologischen 
Landesanstalt zu Darmstadt fiir das Jahr 1912. 4. Folge, 33. Heft. 163 and 
272 pp. Map, ills. 

—— Statistisches Handbuch fiir das Grossherzogtum Oldenburg. Teil I. 
411 pp. Grossherzogl. Statist. Landesamt, Oldenburg, 1913. 

63. Jahresbericht tiber die Titigkeit der Deutschen Seewarte fiir das 
Jahr 1913. 40 pp. Hamburg, 1914. 


Greece. ReENz, C. Der Gebirgsbau Griechenlands. Zeitschr. Deutschen 
Geol. Gesell., B: Monatsberichte, No. 8-10, 1912, pp. 437-465. 
Report for 1912 on the Trade and Agriculture of Thessaly. 15 pp. 
Map. Diplomatic § Consular Repts. Ann. Series No. 5258. London, 1914. 


The Netherlands. Caxnaton, A. La Société de Linschoten et les grands 
voyages néerlandais de la fin du XVI aud XVIII siécle. La Géogr., Vol. 28, 
1913, No. 3, pp. 147-156. 


Russia. ANvurrieEv, I. Ice-breakers in the Russian Northern Seas. [In 
Russian.] Izvestiya Archangel Soc. Explor. of the Russian North, Vol. 5, 1913, 
No. 19, pp. 871-876. 

NIKOLAYEV, A. V. Contributions to the Mineralogy of the Kishtymsk Min- 
ing District. [In Russian.] Trudy Geol. Mus. of Peter the Great, Imp. Acad. 
of Sci., Vol. 6, 1922, No. 7, pp. 171-231. 

NIKOLAYEVSKI, B. Lumber Industries in the Government of Archangel. 
{In Russian.] Izvestiya Archangel Soc. for Explor. of the Russian North, 
Vol. 5, 1913, No. 16, pp. 738-751, No. 17, pp. 776-793, No. 18, pp. 82-834. 

PAWLOWSKI, 8. Physical Geography of Poland. After Polish Encyclo- 
pedia. Summarized by —. [In Polish, with résumé in French.] Kosmos, 
Vol. 38, 1913, No. 4-6, pp. 488-509. Lemberg. 

PawLowskI, 8. Contribution toward the Knowledge of Dniester Valley. 
Diagrams. [In Polish, with résumé in German.] Kosmos, Vol. 38, 1913, No. 
1-3, pp. 170-178. Lemberg. 

ZELENIN, D. K. Bibliographical Index to Russian Ethnographical Literature 
on the Life of Russian Peoples. 1700-1910. Habitation. Clothing. Music. 
Art. Agricultural Life. [In Russian.] 733 pp. Zapiski Imp. Russian Geogr. 
Soc., Ethnogr. Section, Vol. 40, No. 1, St. Petersburg, 1913. 

On the Present Condition of the Russian Lumber Export Trade. [In 
Russian.] Izv. Archangel Soc. for Explor. of the Russian North, Vol. 6, 1914, 
No. 2, pp. 34-40, No. 3, pp. 65-73, No. 4, pp. 99-107. 

Populating the Vologda and Viatka Governments. [In Russian.] 

zvestiya Archangel Soc. Explor. of the Russian North, Vol. 5, 1913, No. 19, 
pp. 866-870. 
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Switzerland, NorpmMann, A. Geschichte der Juden in Basel seit dem 
Ende der 2. Gemeinde bis zur Einfiihrung der Glaubens- und Gewissensfreiheit, 
1397-1875. Basler Zeitschr., fiir Geschichte § Altertumsk., Vol. 13, No. 1, 
1914. 


POLAR 


Antarctic. BrRENNECKE, W. Deutsche Antarktische Expedition: Die 
ozeanographischen Arbeiten im Weddell-Meer. Diagrams. Zeitschr. Gesell. 
fiir Erdk. zu Berlin, 1914, No. 2, pp. 118-129. 

FeEereuson, D. Notes on the Geology of South Georgia. Geol. Mag., No. 
596, Decade 6, Vol. 1, 1914, No. 2, pp. 53-59. 

Grecory, J. W. The Geological Relations of South Georgia. Geol. Mag., 
Decade 6, No. 596, Vol. 1, 1914, No. 2, pp. 61-64. 

Penck, A. Antarktische Problem. Sitzungsb. kgl. preuss. Akad. der Wiss., 
1914, No. 3-5, pp. 50-69. 

SHACKLETON, E. H. The Imperial Trans-Antarctic Expedition. Geogr. 
Journ., Vol. 43, 1914, No. 3, pp. 318-321. 

SistEK, D. Petrographische Untersuchungen der Gesteinsproben, II. Teil. 
Résultats du Voyage du S. Y. Belgica en 1897-98-99, Rapports Scientifiques: 
Géologie. 20 pp. Ills. Anvers, 1912. 

TYRRELL, G. W. Preliminary Nate on the Rocks of South Georgia. Geol. 
Mag., No. 596, Vol. 1, 1914, No. 2, pp. 59-61. London. 

VAN BENEDEN, E., AND M. De Seuys-LoneccHAMPps. Tuniciers. Caduci- 
chordata (Ascidiacés et Thaliacés). Résultats du Voyage du S. Y. Belgica en 
1897-98-99, Rapports Scientifiques Zoologie. 122 pp. Ills. Anvers. 


Arctic. Kocu, J. P. Den danske Ekspedition til Dronning Louises Land 
og tversover Nordgrgnlands Indlandsis 1912-13. Geogr. Tidskr., Vol. 22, 1913, 
No. 3, pp. 81-84. 

Kocu, J. P. Unsere Durchquerung Groénlands 1912-1913. Maps, ills. 
Zeitschr. Gesell. fiir Erdk. zu Berlin, 1914, No. 1, pp. 34-50. 

ROSENMULLER, M. Bernhard Hantzsch und seine letzte Forschungsreise in 
Baffinland: Vorlaufiger Bericht nach den Tagebiichern und sonstigen Aufzeich- 
nungen des Forschers. Map, ill. Mitt. Vereins fiir Erdk. zu Dresden, Vol. 2, 
1913, No. 7, pp. 669-716. 

WEGENER, A. Vorliufiger Bericht itiber die wissenschaftlichen Ergebnisse 
der Expedition. [Crossing of Greenland by the Koch expedition.] Zeitschr. 
Gesell. fiir Erdk., 1914, No. 1, pp. 50-54. 

The State of the Ice E. of Greenland and in the Davis Strait, 1893 
and 1894. [In Danish and English.] 9 pp. Maps. Publik. Danske Meteorol. 
Inst. Aarbgger. Copenhagen, 1913. 


WORLD AND PARTS OF IT 


GarwoopD, E. J. Arctic Glaciers and British Ice Sheets. Map, ills. Geogr. 
Teacher, No. 36, Vol. 7, 1913, Part 2, pp. 73-89. London. : 

McALLAN, A. America’s Place in Mythology. Disclosing the Nature of 
—" and Buddhist Beliefs. 113 pp. Maps. The author, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
1910. 

McCraz, G. G. Geographical Discoverers and Explorers of the 18th Cen- 
tury and earlier part of the 19th—La Perouse and Baudin in New South Wales 
and Flinders in Mauritius—Their Experience at the hands of the Colonial 
Officials. Victorian Geogr. Journ., Vol. 29, 1912-13, pp. 1-19. 

MacHUuEL, L. Note sur la réforme de la langue arabe. Rev. Tunisienne, 
No. 100, Vol. 20, 1913, pp. 407-416. Inst. de Carthage, Tunis. 

KNOoBEL, F. M. Duitsech-Koloniale Aanteekeningen. Tijdschr. voor Econ. 
Geogr., Vol. 4, 1913, No. 10, pp. 361-368, No. 11, pp. 395-402. 

MarceEriz, E. La Carte géologique du Monde. Historique.—Etat 
actuel.—Projets d’avenir. Rapport présenté au Congrés géologique interna- 
tional (XIIe session, Toronto) le 7 aoit 1913. La Géogr., Vol. 28, 1913, No. 6, 
pp. 375-389. 
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PERINGUEY, L. Inscriptions left by Early European Navigators on their 
Way to the East. 40 pp. Ills. Annals South African Mus., Vol. 13, 1913, 
Part 1. 

PETTERSON, O. Der Atlantische Ozean wihrend der Hiszeit. Eine Besprech- 
ung der neuesten Arbeiten von Sir John Murray and E. Hull. Ills. Internat. 
Rev. der Gesamten Hydrobiol. §& Hydrogr., Vol. 6, 1913, No. 1, pp. 1-6. Leipzig. 

PirrarD, E. Contribution 4 1’Etude Anthropologique des Arabes. Ills. Le 
Globe, Vol. 52, 1913, pp. 147-161. Genéve. 

PoutTrin, —. Le Peuplement de 1’Amérique. L’Anthropologie. Vol. 24, 
1913, No. 1, pp. 51-55. Paris. 

Rep, W. A. Furs in the Americas. Ills. Bull. Pan Amer. Union, Vol. 38, 
1914, No. 2, pp. 157-169. 

ScHLUNK, M. Die Schulen fiir Eingeborene in den deutschen Schutzgebieten 
am 1. Juni 1911. Auf Grund einer statistischen Erhebung der Zentralstelle 
des Hamburgischen Kolonialinstituts. 365 pp. Diagrams. Abhandl. Ham- 
burg. Kolonialinst., Vol. 18. 1914. 

SurEAv, R. Note sur la langue arabe. Rev. Tunisienne, No. 101, Vol. 20, 
1913, pp. 517-519. Inst. de Carthage, Tunis, 1913. 

Warsure, O. Die Bedeutung der Kokospalme fiir die Kolonien und fiir 
Deutschland. Verhandl. Olrohstoff-Kommission des Kolonial-Wirtschaftl. Ko- 
mitees, 1913, No. 1, pp. 31-43. : 

Lists of Lights. Nos. 30, 31, 32, Vol. 1: The West India and Pacifie 
Islands and Coasts of North and South America, excepting the United States. 
Corrected to April 12, 1913. 105 pp. Index. Vol. 2: South and East Coasts 
of Asia and Africa, and the East Indies, Australia, Tasmania, and New Zea- 
land. Corrected to April 1, 1912. 122 pp. Vol. 3: West Coasts of Africa 
and Europe, and the Mediterranean Sea, including the Adriatic and Black 
Seas, and Sea of Azof. Corrected to April 1, 1912. 140 pp. Indexes. U.S. 
Hydrogr. Office, Washington, 1912-1913. 
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NORTH AMERICA 


AMERICAN Forest TREES. By H. H. Gibson. Edited by H. Maxwell. 708 
pp. Ills., index. Hardwood Record, Chicago, 1913. $6. 104% x7. 


READINGS IN AMERICAN History. Edited by J. A. James. xiii and 584 
pp. Index. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y., 1914. 8x5%. 


In OLpE CoNNeEcTicuT. Being a record of quaint, curious and romantic 
happenings there in Colonie Times and later. By C. B. Todd. 244 pp. IIs. 
Grafton Press, N. Y., 1906. $1.50. 742 x5%. 

In OLpE MassAcHuseETts. Sketches of old times and places during the 
early days of the Commonwealth. By C. B. Todd. viii and 253 pp. Grafton 
Press, N. Y., 1907. $1.50. 74, x5%%. 

In OL_pE New York. Sketches of old times and places in both the state 
and the city. By C. B. Todd. viii and 253 pp. Ills., index. Grafton Press, 
N. Y., 1907. $1.50. 74% 

KANSAS IN THE Sixties. By S. J. Crawford. xvii and 440 pp. IIls., in- 
dex. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, 1911. $2. 8% x5. 

THE SWEDISH SETTLEMENTS ON THE DELAWARE. Their history and relation 
to the Indians, Dutch and English 1638-1664. With an account of the south, 
the new Sweden, and the American companies, and the efforts of Sweden to 
regain the colony. By A. Johnson. Vol. 1: xx and 466 pp. Vol. 2: xii and 
pp. 467-879. Maps, ills., index. Univ. of Pennsylvania, 1911. D. Appleton 
& Co., N. Y. 104 x7%. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


La Boutvia. Par W. van Brabant. 475 pp. IIlls., index. J. Lebague & 
Cie, Paris, no date. £1 3s. 6d. 10x7. 

HANDBUCH DER OsTKUSTE SUDAMERIKAS. 2. Auflage. 1. Teil: Brasilien. 
586 pp. Maps, ills., index. Mk. 4.50. 2. Teil: Die La Plata-Staaten ein- 
schliesslich Falkland-Inseln, Siid-Georgien, Sandwich-, Siid-Orkney-, Siid-Shet- 
land-Inseln und West-Antarktis. 388 pp. Maps, ills., index. Mk. 3. Reichs- 
Marine-Amt. E. 8. Mittler & Sohn, Berlin, 1911 and 1913. 9144 x6%. 


UNDER THE ROOF OF THE JUNGLE. A book of animal life in the Guiana 
wilds. By C. L. Bull. 271 pp. Ills. Duckworth & Co., London, 1911. 6s. 
8 x6. 


AFRICA 


ANIMAL Lire IN AFrica. By J. Stevenson-Hamilton. xvii and 539 pp. 
Ills., index. W. Heinemann, London, 1912. 18s. 9x6%. 

A TRAVERS L’AFRIQUE. Par Lt.-Colonel Baratier. iv and 350 pp. Maps, 
ills. Perrin et Cie, Paris, 1914. 742 x5. 

Diz DEuTSCHEN KOLONIEN. Von K. Dove. 1: Togo und Kamerun. 104 
pp. 2: Das Siidseegebiet und Kiautschou. 87 pp. 3: Ostafrika. 91 pp. 
4: Siidwestafrika. 96 pp. Maps, ills., index in each. Sammlung Gdéschen. 
G. J. Géschen, Berlin, 1913. 90 pfg. each. 644 x4%. 

HANDBUCH DER OSTKUSTE AFRIKAS. 3. Auflage. 664 pp. Maps, ills., in- 
dex. Reichs-Marine-Amt. E. 8S. Mittler & Sohn, Berlin, 1912. Mk. 4.50. 
914 x 6% 

L’ AFRIQUE CENTRALE FRANCAISE. Récit du Voyage de la Misison. Par A. 
Chevalier. Mission Chari-Lac Tchad, 1902-04. xv and 776 pp. Maps, ills., 
indexes. A. Challamel, Paris, 1907. 1114%4x8. 

MarokKKo. Wirtschaftliche und soziale Studien in Marokko 1911. Von A. 
Kreuter. 78 pp. Ills. W. Siisserott, Berlin, 1911. 9x5. 


THE TarLED Heap-Hunters or Nigeria. An account of an official’s seven 
years experiences in the northern Nigerian Pagan belt, and a description of the 
manners, habits, and customs of the native tribes. By A. J. N. Tremearne. 
342 pp. Map, ills., index. Seeley, Service & Co., London, 1912. 16s. 9x6. 

LE TRANSSAHARIEN. Son utilité, ses conditions d’établissement et d’ex- 
ploration. Par A. Souleyre. 106 pp. Map. Berger-Levrault, Paris, 1911. 
9x6. 


ASIA 


By MovuntalIn, LAKE, AND PLAIN: being sketches of sport in Eastern Persia. 
By R. L. Kennion. xiii and 283 pp. Ills. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh, 1911. 
10s. 6d. 8% x6. 

DocuMENTS SCIENTIFIQUES DE LA MISSION D’OLLONE, 1906-09. I: Re- 
cherches sur les Musulmans chinois. Par le Commandant d’Ollone. ftudes 
de A. Vissiére. Notes de E. Blochet et de divers savants. 470 pp. Map, ills., 
index. 74% x8. VI: Langues des peuples non chinois de la Chine. Par —. 
d’Ollone. 245 pp. Map. VII: Ecritures des peuples non chinois de la Chine. 
Quatre Dictionnaires Lolo et Miao Tseu. Dressés par — d’Ollone, avee le 
concours de Mgr. de Guébriant. 301 pp. Map, ills. E. Leroux, Paris, 1912. 
11% x9. 

EXPLORATIONS IN TURKESTAN. Expedition of 1904. Prehistoric Civiliza- 
tions of Anau. Origins, Growth, and Influence of Environment. Edited by 
R. Pumpelly. Vol. 1: xxxv and 240 pp. Vol. 2: x and 494 pp. Maps, ills., 
indexes. Carnegie Inst., Washington, 1908. $10. 2 vols. 11% x9. 

GRUNDRISS DER INDO-ARISCHEN PHILOLOGIE UND ALTERTUMSKUNDE. Vol. 2, 
‘No. 5: Ethnography (Castes and Tribes). By Sir Athelstane Baines. With a 
list of the more important works on Indian ethnography. By W. Siegling. 
211 pp. K. J. Triibner, Strassburg, 1912. 10x/7. 
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HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN ASIA MINOR, TRANSCAUCASIA, PERSIA, ETC. 
Edited by Major-Gen. Sir Charles Wilson. xii and 416 pp. Maps. J. Mur- 
ray, London, 1895. With index and directory for 1911. 13s. 6d. 7x5. 

SEGELHANDBUCH FUR DEN OSTINDISCHEN ARCHIPEL. 1. Teil: West- und 
Siidostkiiste von Sumatra, Sunda-Strasse, westlische Java-See; Banka-, Riouw-, 
Gaspar- und Karimata-Strasse; Westkiiste von Borneo. 721 pp. Maps, ills., 
index. Reichs-Marine-Amt. E. 8S. Mittler & Sohn, Berlin, 1908. Mk. 4.50. 
9% x7. 

Srperia. By M. P. Price. xviii and 308 pp. Maps, ills., index. Methuen 
& Co., London, 1912. 7s. 6d. 9x6. , 

THE STRANGLING OF Persia. Story of the European diplomacy and Ori- 
ental intrigue that resulted in the denationalization of twelve million Moham- 
medans. A personal narrative by W. Morgan Shuster. Ixiii and 423 pp. IIls., 
index. The Century Co., New York, 1912. 


AUSTRALASIA AND OCEANIA 


COALFIELDS & COLLIERIES OF AUSTRALIA. By F. D. Power. xiii and 412 
pp. Ills., index. C. Parker, Melbourne, 1912. 25s. 9144 x 6%. 

Papua. A handbook to its history, inhabitants, physical features, and re- 
sources, etc. Compiled from government records and other sources by W. C. 
Pritchard. With an appendix on the health conditions by R. F. Jones. 96 pp. 
Ills. Soc. for Promoting Christian Knowledge, London, 1911. 1s. 6d. 7x5. 


EUROPE 


BELGIUM OF THE BELGIANS. By D. C. Boulger. 274 pp. IIls., index. Sir 
I. Pitman & Sons, London, 1911. 6s. 74% 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ROAD-MAKING AND ROADS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. By 
D. Ballen. With an introduction by Sir G. Gibb. xviii and 281 pp. Index. 
P. 8. King & Son, London, 1914. 15s. 8% x6. 

THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL History or Evropr. Being the Rhind Lectures for 
1891. Revised to date by J. Beddoe. 192 pp. Diagrams. A. Gardner, Pais- 
ley, 1912. 6s. 9x6. 

BriTIsH DoMINIONS: Their present commercial and industrial conditions. 
A series of general reviews for business men and students. Edited by W. J. 
Ashley. xxviii and 276 pp. Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y., 1911. $1.80. 
8x5. 

FINLAND. The Land of a Thousand Lakes. By E. Young. xii and 313 
pp. Ills., index. Chapman & Hall, London, 1912. 7s. 6d. 9x6. 

A GroGRAPHY OF Europe. By T. A. Smith. xi and 272 pp. Maps, ills., 
index. MacMillan & Co., London, 1913. 1s. lld. 7%x5. 

LANDERKUNDE VON Europa. Von F. Heiderich. 3d revised ed. Sammlung 
Goschen. 168 pp. Map. G. J. Géschen, Leipzig, 1910. 90 pfg. 6144 x4%. 

LANDESKUNDE VON OSTERREICH-UNGARN. Von A. Grund. Sammlung 
Géschen. 139 pp. Map, ills., index. G. J. Géschen, Leipzig, 1911. 90 pfg. 
614 x 4%. 

LANDESKUNDE DER IBERISCHEN HALBINSEL. Von F. Regel. Sammlung 
Géschen. 176 pp. Maps, ills., index. G. J. Géschen, Leipzig, 1905. 90 pfg. 
6x4. 

LANDESKUNDE DER SCHWEIZ. Von H. Walser. 2d revised ed. Sammlung 
Goschen. 147 pp. Map, ills., index. G. J. Godschen, Berlin, 1914. 90 pfg. 
6% x4. 

LUXEMBOURG: The Grand Duchy and Its People. By G. Renwick. 320 
pp. Map, ills., index. T. Fisher Unwin, London, 1913. 10s. 6d. 9x6. 

RAMBLES IN THE BuLAcK Forest. By I. A. R. Wylie. viii and 325 pp. 
Ills. Mills & Boon, London, 1911. 6s. 714x5. 
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THE SERVIAN PEOPLE, THEIR PAST GLORY AND THEIR DESTINY. By Prince 
Lazarovich-Hrebelianovich with the collaboration of Princess Lazarovich- 
Hrebelianovich. Vol. 1: xvi and 419 pp. Vol. 2: pp. 420-742. IIlls., index. 
C. Seribner’s Sons, N. Y., 1910. $5. 9x6. 

UNEXPLORED Spain. By A. Chapman and W. J. Buck. 416 pp. IIls., in- 
dex. E. Arnold, London, 1910. £1 1s. 10% 

OstsEE-HanpBucH. Mittlerer Teil. 4. Auflage. 424 pp. Siidlicher Teil. 
5. Auflage. 583 pp. Maps, ills., index, in each. Reichs-Marine-Amt. D. 
Reimer (E. Vohsen), Berlin, 1911. Mk. 3.50 each. 914 x6%%. 


NEW MAPS 


EDITED BY THE ASSISTANT EDITOR 
For system of listing maps see p. 74 of this volume 
NORTH AMERICA 
UNITED STATES 


Massachusetts. Vegetation of Nantucket. [1:150,000]. 41°24’ - 41°14’ 
N.; 70°21’ - 69°57’ W. Accompanies, on p. 72, ‘‘The Vegetation of Nan- 
tucket’’ by J. W. Harshberger, Bull. Geogr. Soc. Philadelphia, Vol. 12, 1914, 
No. 2, pp. 70-79. 

{Helpful phytogeographical map distinguishing between sand dune vegeta- 
tion, heath, oak heath, salt marsh, marsh, deciduous woods, introduced pine, and 
farmland. | 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Argentina. Vegetationskarten aus dem Nordwesten Argentiniens (Cal- 
chaquitaéler und Puna de Atacama). Entworfen und gezeichnet von Dr. Hans 
Seckt. 1:80,000. [Three maps (scale of all three given only on second) :} 
I: Vegetationskarte des Tales von Cachi adentro (Calchaquitaler). [25° S. 
and 66144° W.]. Oriented N. 45° W. 14 colors. II: Vegetationskarte des 
Tales von Pefias Blancas (Calchaquitiler). [24%4° 8S. and 664° W.] 13 
colors. III: Vegetationskarte der Quebrada de Azufre (Puna de Atacama). 
[2435° S. and 6656° W.]. Oriented N. 43° W. With inset: Ubersichtskarte 
der Expedition. 1:3,500,000. 24°-27° S.; 7034°-651%4° W. 4 colors. Ac- 
companies, as Taf. 17, ‘‘ Vegetationsverhaltnisse des nordwestlichen Teiles der 
Argentinischen Republik (Calchaquitaéler und Puna de Atacama) ’’ (first part) 
by H. Seckt, Petermanns Mitt., Vol. 60, I, 1914, Feb., pp. 84-85. 

[Detailed vegetational maps of the upper part of valleys heading in the 
eastern border of the Andean highland. Critical physical features and distribu- 
tion of characteristic plants shown. | 


AFRICA 


French Sudan. Reconnaissance effectuée par le commandant J. Tilho 
dans les ‘‘Pays-Bas’’ du Tchad du 18 juin au 11 aoft 1913. 1:5,000,000. 
[19° -13° N.; 141%4° -221%4° E.] Accompanies, as Fig. 52 on p. 373, ‘‘ Recon- 
naissance dans les ‘Pays-Bas’ du Tchad (18 juin-11 aoit 1913)’’ by J. Tilho, 
La Géogr., Vol. 28, 1913, No. 6, pp. 372-374. 

[Reconnaissance to the northeast of Lake Chad: distinguishes between 
desert, steppe, and cultivable area. | 


ASIA 


Celebes. Topographische Skizze aus dem Ostarm der Insel Celebes. Auf- 
genommen im Februar und Marz 1905 von Dr. J. Wanner. 1:250,000. 0°36’ - 
1°31’ 8.; 122°12’-123°3’ E. 4 colors. With inset showing extent of main 
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map: Das auf der Karte dargestellte Gebiet des Ostarms. [1:12,500,000]. 
Accompanies, as Taf. 16, ‘‘Eine Reise durch Ostcelebes’’ (first part) by 
J. Wanner, Petermanns Mitt., Vol. 60, I, 1914, Feb., pp. 78-81. 

[ Valuable route survey: relief in contours (interval, 100 meters). Cf. also 
the maps of central Celebes listed under ‘‘Celebes’’ in the Bull., Vol. 43, 1911, 
p. 549 (two items) and Vol. 45, 1912, p. 157.] 


India. The Siachen or Rose Glacier and Tributaries in the Eastern Kara- 
koram. Explored by the Fanny Bullock-Workman Expedition. 1912. 1:175,- 
000. 35°44’-35°9’ N.; 76°33’-77°18’ E. 2 colors. With two insets: (1) 
Diagram of Triangulation of the Siachen Glacier. 1:500,000. (2) [Map of 
northern India showing location of main map]. 1:30,000,000. Accompanies 
‘<The Exploration of the Siachen or Rose Glacier, Eastern Karakoram’’ by 
F. B. Workman, Geogr. Journ., Vol. 43, 1914, No. 2, pp. 116-148. 

[Important large-scale map of this longest (46 miles) glacier of the Kara- 
koram Range, based on a trigonometrical plane table survey by C. Grant Peter- 
kin. Snow-covered crests in bluish shading, exposed rock in hachuring and 
moraines in stippling in brown. A note on the map gives the sources used for 
the sections not surveyed by the expedition. Cf. Dr. Longstaff’s map of the 
Eastern Karakorams under ‘‘India’’ in the Bull., Vol. 42, 1910, p. 876; also 
other maps of the Karakorams under ‘‘ Himalaya,’’ in Vol. 42, 1910, p. 399, 
and under ‘‘India,’’ Vol. 43, 1911, p. 957.] 


India. (a) From Rawal Pindi to the Baltoro Glacier: Itinerary of the 
expedition of H. R. H. the Duke of the Abruzzi, from April to August 1909. 
1:1,000,000. 36°16’ - 33°37’ N.; 73°0’-77°0’ E. 3 colors. 

(b) Portion of the Karakoram Range (Western Himalaya). Drawn from 
the photogrammetric survey of the Expedition of H. R. H. the Duke of the 
Abruzzi, based upon the triangulation of the G. T. 8. of India (N. W. Hima- 
laya Series) and upon the Survey of Sir W. M. Conway, 1902. 1:100,000. 
35°58’ - 35°34’ N.; 76°14’ - 76°44’ E. 4 colors. 

(ec) Portion of the Karakoram Range (Western Himalaya). Stations 
from which photogrammetric and ordinary panoramas and tacheometre and 
eompass observations were taken for the survey of the district explored by 
H. R. H. the Duke of the Abruzzi. Same scale and coordinates as map (b). 
4 colors. 

Accompany, in separate pocket, ‘‘ Karakoram and Western Himalaya, 1909: 
An Account of the Expedition of H. R. H. Prince Luigi Amedeo of Savoy, 
Duke of the Abruzzi’’ by F. De Filippi, London, 1912. 

[Map (a) a general map showing the route of the expedition from the rail- 
road to the Karakoram Range; relief in brown shading. Map (b) is the 
detailed survey by the expedition of the upper end of the Baltoro Glacier: 
snow-covered portions in approximate blue contours, exposed rock in hachures 
and moraines in stippling in brown. Map (c) is the same as map (b) with 
the addition, in red, of the sights taken from the various photogrammetric 
stations. | 


Tibet. Capt. F. M. Bailey’s Route to the Falls of the Tsang-po, 1913. 
1:850,000. 30°5’ - 29°15’ N.; 94°48’- 95°40’ E. With inset showing location 
of main map. Accompanies, on p. 185, ‘‘Note on the Exploration of the 
Tsang-po’’ by F. M. Bailey, Geogr. Journ., Vol. 43, 1914, No. 2, pp. 184-186. 


Turkey in Asia. Esquisse de 1’Yémen. Reconnaissances de Mr. A. 
Beneyton, Ingr. 1:2,000,000. 15°55’-12°50' N.; 42°50’-45°7’ E. Accom- 
panies, on p. 263, ‘‘ Mission d’études au Yémen’’ by A. Beneyton, La Géogr., 
Vol. 28, 1913, No. 4, pp. 201-219. 


Turkey in Asia. Sketch Map showing Railway Surveys in Yemen. 
1:2,000,000. 1544°-12%° N.; 425¢°-4516° E. Accompanies, facing p. 66, 
*“Railway Surveys in Yemen,’’ Geogr. Journ., Vol. 43, 1914, No. 1, pp. 66-68. 

[North of 13144° N. this map is based on the map in La Géographie listed 
immediately above; south of that latitude, on the map of Arabia and the Per- 
sian Gulf, 1908, by Capt. F. F. Hunter of the Survey of India. Relief in 
hachures. | 
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Turkey in Asia. Reise von Mossul nach Wan (Zentralkurdistan). Nach 
Originalaufnahmen von Dr. Bachmann 1911. 1:200,000. 3 colors. [Three 
sheets: | (1) Blatt I: Von Mossul bis Amadia. 37°6' - 36°19’ N.; 43°0’- 
43°40’ E. (2) Blatt II: Von Amadia bis zum Harefta Dagh. 37°48’ -37°4’ 
N.; 43°15’ -44°0’ E. (3) Blatt III: Vom Harefta Dagh bis Wan. 38°34’ - 
37°45’ N.; 43°15’ - 44°15’ E. With inset: Ubersicht zu Dr. W. Bachmanns 
Reisen in Zentralkurdistan (Mossul-Wan). 14:2,000,000. 39%°-351%4° N.; 
4114%4°-46° E. 2 colors. Accompany, as Taf. 1, 2 and 3, ‘‘Bericht zur 
Routenkarte von Mossul nach Wan’’ by W. Bachmann, Petermanns Mitt., Vol. 
60, I, 1914, Jan., pp. 21-25. 

[Valuable survey of more direct although less frequented route between 
Mosul and Van than the usual one via the upper Tigris and Bitlis. Relief in 
brown contour-shading, drainage in blue, cultivated areas in green, author’s 
route in red. | 


EUROPE 


Belgium. (a) Carte linguistique des environs de Bruxelles, d’aprés le 
recensement de 1900. 1:200,000. 50°54’ - 50°41’ N.; 4°12’ - 4°31’ E. 

(b) Carte linguistique des environs de Bruxelles, d’aprés le recensement de 
1910. Same scale and coordinates as map (a). 

Accompany, as Figs. 48 and 49 on pp. 310 and 312 respectively, ‘‘ Les pro- 
grés du Francais dans ]’agglomération bruxelloise’’ by P. Reclus, La Géogr., 
Vol. 28, 1913, No. 5, pp. 308-318. 


England. (a) The Southern Pennines. [1:2,000,000]. [54°25’ - 52°30’ 
N.; 3°20’ W.-0°30’ E.]. [Five maps:] (1) Census Districts and Towns. 
(2) Density of the Population in 1801. (3) Density of the Population in 
1851. (4) Density of the Population in 1901. (5) Changes in the Population 
during the Nineteenth Century. 

(b) Nottinghamshire. [Five maps, the first four, 1:500,000, the last, 
1:750,000]. [53°30’ - 52°45’ N.; 1°20’-0°37’ W.]. (1) Density of the Popu- 
lation in 1801. (2) Density of the Population in 1851. (3) Density of the 
Population in 1901. (4) Changes in the Population during the Nineteenth 
Century. (5) Summary of Population Changes during the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. 

(ec) Nottinghamshire Collieries. _[1:800,000]. [52°52’ - 53°25’ N.; 1°20’ - 
1°0’ W.]. [Seven maps:] (1) 1811. (2) 1854. (3) 1861. (4) 1871. 
(5) 1881. (6) 1891. (7) 1901. 

(d) Nottinghamshire Railways during the Nineteenth Century. [1:1,600,- 
000]. Coordinates as under (b). [Seven maps: | (1) 1842. (2) 1851. 
(3) 1861. (4) 1871. (5) 1881. (6) 1891. (7) 1901. 

Accompany: maps under (a), as Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 on pp. 35, 36, 37, 38 
and 40, respectively; maps under (b), as Figs. 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10, on pp. 42, 43, 
44, 46, and 47, respectively; maps under (c) as Fig. 12 on p. 51; and maps 
under (d) as Fig. 15 on p. 55, ‘‘ Nottinghamshire in the Nineteenth Century: 
The Geographical Factors in the Growth of the Population’’ by B. C. Wallis, 
Geogr. Journ., Vol. 43, 1914, No. 1, pp. 34-61. 

[ Black-and-white sketch maps illustrating a detailed study of Nottingham- 
shire. The symbols to show gradation have not been very felicitously chosen 
for Figs. 4, 7 and 8, where the same series of symbols is used for the higher 
density grades as for the lower, except for a heavy black bordering line. Thus, 
except for this differentiation, the densities 0-128 and 1153-1280 both appear 
white, necessitating a mental adjustment to the legend in order to avoid mis- 
conceptions. To be sure, the great number of symbols required (maximum of 
18 on Fig. 4) presents a formidable problem when restricted to representation 
in black-and-white only. | 


Germany. Schnellzugskarte des Deutschen Reiches. Entworfen von 
Reg.-Ass. H. v. Hedemann. Mean scale 1:2,200,000. [5514°-46%° N.; 
4° - 23° E.]. 1 color. Accompanies, as Taf. 9, ‘‘Schnellzugskarte des Deutschen 
Reiches’’ by H. v. Hedemann, Petermanns Mitt., Vol. 60, I, 1914, Jan., p. 30. 

[Diagrammatic map showing, by the number of lines, the number of express 
trains running in one direction on the main railroads of Germany. | 
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Italy. Morphologische Karte des Monte Argentario (Toskana). Auf 
Grund italienischer Karten und eigener Beobachtungen gezeichnet von G. 
Braun, 1913. 1:1,000,000. 42°30.5’ - 42°20.0’ N.; 1°25’-1°0’ W. 6 colors. 
Accompanies, as Taf. 8, ‘‘Der Monte Argentario in Toskana’’ by G. Braun, 
Petermanns Mitt., Vol. 60, I, 1914, Jan., pp. 17-20. 

[Example of an island tied to the mainland by two tombolos. ] 


POLAR 


Antarctic. Sketch Map to illustrate the paper by Raymond E. Priestley 
on the Work of the Northern Party, British Antarctic Expedition, 1910-13. 
[Two maps:] (1) [Robertson Bay]. 1:500,000. [71%° 8. and 170° E.]. 
(2) [Vieinity of Terra Nova Bay]. 1:500,000. [74%° S. and 164° E.]. 
With inset showing extent of main maps: [South Victoria Land]. 1:5,000,000. 
70°- 78° §.; 160°-180° E. Accompany ‘‘Work and Adventures of the 
Northern Party of Captain Scott’s Antarctic Expedition, 1910-1913’’ by R. E. 
Priestley, Geogr. Journ., Vol. 43, 1914, No. 1, pp. 1-16. 


Antarctic. South Polar Regions showing the proposed routes of the 
Trans-Antarctic Expedition, 1914. 1:60,000,000. Polar cap within about 50° 
S. Accompanies, on p. 175, ‘‘The Imperial Trans-Antarctic Expedition, 1914’’ 
by E. Shackleton, Geogr. Journ., Vol. 43, 1914, No. 2, pp. 173-178. 


WORLD AND LARGER PARTS 


World. Die Verbreitung der Wildschafe. Entworfen von Dr. Rud. 
Kowarzik. [Asia].  1:20,000,000. 80°-22° N.; 20°-180° E. 2 colors. 
With four insets: (1) [Sardinia and Corsica]. 1:3,700,000. 43° -38%° N.; 
8°-10° E. 2 colors. (2) Vorderasien. 1:15,000,000. 43° -34° N.; 30° - 50° 
E. 2 colors. (3) Alaska. 1:25,000,000. 71°-53° N.; 175°-120° W. 2 
colors. (1) Westl. Nordamerika. 1:25,000,000. 57°-23° N.; 130°-94° W. 
2 colors. Accompanies, as Taf. 15, ‘‘Die Verbreitung der Wildschafe: Ein 
interessantes Kapitel moderner Tiergeographie’’ by R. Kowarzik, Petermanns 
Mitt., Vol. 60, I, 1914, Feb., pp. 70-72. 

[Suggestive map showing the distribution of wild sheep and supporting 
Matschie’s hypothesis that drainage divides constitute the limits of each 
species. | 


World. Sketch Maps to illustrate the paper by Prof. J. W. Gregory, 
D.Sce., F.R.S., entitled ‘‘Is the Earth Drying Up?’’ [Three maps:] Map I: 
Annual Isotherms (Fahrenheit), Mediterranean Region. 1:40,000,000. 60° - 
27° N.; 20° W.-60° E. Map II: Map illustrating the Southern Position of 
the low pressure track in Glacial Times. Central scale 1:80,000,000. 90° - 100° 
N.; 110° W.-70° E. Map III: Map illustrative of the Question of the change 
in Precipitation. [Mercator’s, projection, equatorial scale 1:180,000,000]. 
Zone between 79° N. and 60° 8, Accompany ‘‘Is the Earth Drying Up?’’ 
(first part) by J. W. Gregory, Geogr. Journ., Vol. 43, 1914, No. 2, pp. 148-172. 

Map II illustrates, after Képpen, the probable diversion to the south of 
the chief routes of the low pressure areas during the Glacial Period. Map II 
distinguishes between localities where there is evidence of no change or of more 
humid or drier climatic conditions in historic time. | 


Other Maps Received 


NORTH AMERICA 


United States. Outline Map of the United States by Counties. [1:5,- 
800,000]. [Three editions: (1) without county names; with county names 
in (2) pale blue and (3) black.]. U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, 1910. 


i 
{ 
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AFRICA 


Africa. Carte d’Afrique, par F. Schrader, F. Prudent, E. Anthoine, 
Dressée par M. Chesneau. 1:15,000,000. [From: Atlas de Géographie Mod- 
erne]. Librairie Hachette & Cie., Paris, 1913. 


Portuguese West Africa. Africa Occidental Portugueza; Esboco 
chorographico da Provincia d’Angola. 1:1,000,000. Folha no. 7, Benguella; 
no. 8, Huilla, 1906; no. 11, Bihé e Moxico; no. 15, Moxico. Ministerio da 
Marinha Ultramar, Commissao de Cartographia, Lisboa, 1905. 


ASIA 


China. A map of China, prepared for the Chinese Inland Mission. 1:3,- 
000,000. Chinese Inland Mission, London, 1913. 


India. Geological map of India and adjacent countries. 1:2,027,520. 
Geological Survey of India. Caleutta, 1909. 

The Karakoram Himalayas. Sheet I, Bagrot, Hunza, Nagyr & the Hispar 
Glacier; II, The Biafo & Baltoro Glaciers. 1:126,720. The Royal Geographi- 
cal Society, London, 1894. 


Mongolia. Map of Mongolia. 200 versts to the inch (1:8,400,000). 
Ilyin’s Cartographical Establishment, St. Petersburg (1912). 20 kopeks. 
[In Russian]. 


Tibet. Tibet and the surrounding regions. 1:3,800,000. Royal Geo- 
graphical Scciety, London, 1906, 


AUSTRALASIA AND OCEANIA 


Western Australia. Geological sketch map of Western Australia. 100 
mi. to 1 in. Geological Survey of Western Australia, Perth. 

Geological Map of Kalgoorlie. 10 chains to 1 inch. Geological Survey of 
Western Australia, Perth, 1902. 

Geological Map of Northampton by A. Gibb Maitland. 20 chains to 1 inch. 
Department of Mines, Perth, 1898. 

Mining map of the Boulder Belt, East Coolgardie, G. F. 4 chains to 1 inch. 
Geological Survey of Western Australia, Perth, 1900. 


EUROPE 


Austria-Hungary. Freytags Hisenbahn-Wandkarte von Osterreich- 
Ungarn. 1:750,000. Insets: Umgebung von Wien, 1:250,000; Umgebung von 
Budapest, 1:125,000; Umgebung von Prag, 1:200,000; Norwest-Bohmen, 
1:300,000; Verkehrskarte der Balkanhalbinsel, 1:1,500,000. Freytag & Berndt, 
Wien. 

G. Freytags Verkehrskarte von Osterreich-Ungarn. 1:1,400,000. Freytag 
u. Berndt, Wien, 1914. 

G. Freytags Karte der Umgebung von Bozen, 1:150,000, mit den Stadtplainen 
von Bozen-Gries, 1:12,000, und Meran, Ober- und Untermais, 1:12,000. Frey- 
tag & Berndt, Wien. 60 Heller. 

Freytags Skirouten-Karte [a] des Berchtesgadnerlandes und Pinzgaues, 
[b] des Grazer Bergland, [¢] des Ostlichen Salzkammergutes, [d] des Enns- 
tales und der Rottenmanner Tauern, [e] der Niederdsterr.-Steirischen Kal- 
kalpen (Westliches Blatt), [f] der Niederést.-Steir. Kalkalpen (Ostlicher 
Teil), [g] des Unteren Miirztales und des Hochschwabgebietes. 1:100,000. 
Freytag & Berndt, Wien. Kr. 2 each. 

Karte der Lechtaler-Alpen, Arlberg-Gebiet. 1:25,000. Freytag & Berndt, 
Wien, 1913. 

_ Strassen-Karte des Erzherzogthumes Osterreich unter der Enns. 1:75,000. 
Verlag von R. Lechner, k. u. k. Hof- und Univ.-Buchhandlung, Wien, 1903. 

Handkarte des politischen Bezirkes Baden. 1:150,000. Freytag & Berndt, 
Wien. 
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Karte des politischen Bezirkes Floridsdorf-Umgebung. 
tag & Berndt, Wien, 1910. 
Karte des politischen Bezirkes Ginserndorf. 1:200,000. Freytag & Berndt, 
Wien. 

Karte des Bezirkes Krumman. 1:150,000. Anstalt G. Freytag & Berndt, 
Wien. Heller 30. 

Historisch-Geogr. Plan der Stadt Marburg a. d. Drau. von Dr. M. Hoffer. 
1:10,000. Freytag & Berndt, Wien, 1913. 

Kunsthistorischer Plan des I. Bezirkes der k. k. Reichshaupt- und Resi- 
denzstadt Wien. Aufgenommen von Prof. Dr. H. Hassinger. 1:10,000. Frey- 
tag & Berndt, Wien, 1912. 60 Heller. 


Austria-Hungary—Balkan States. Neuve Bahnprojekte in Osterreich- 
Ungarn und den Balkanstaaten, bearbeitet von G. Freytag. 1:1,500,000. Frey- 
tag & Berndt, Wien, 1914. K. 2. 


Balkan States. G. Freytags Karte der Balkan-Halbinsel. 1:1,250,000. 
Freytag & Berndt, Wien. K. 1.20. 

I paesi baleanici, la Grecia ed i Jimiti dell’ Impero Ottomano in Europa. 
1:2,000,000. G. B. Paravia & Co., Torino, 1914. 

Die zentralen Balkanliinder zwischen Adria u. Pontus. Auf Grundlage der 
II. Ausgabe von Scheda’s Balkankarte. Bearbeitet von Dr. Karl Peucker. 
1:864,000. V. Auflage 1914. Artaria & Co., Wien, 1914. 


Karte des Fiirstentums Albanien. 1:600,000. Freytag & Berndt, Wien. 


British Isles. Bartholomew’s ‘‘ Half-inch to mile’’ map of England and 
Wales. Sheet 3, Cumberland, the Lake District. 2 mi. to 1 in. Edinburgh, 
John Bartholomew, [1913]. 2 shillings. 


1:200,000. Frey- 


Denmark. Borris Sénderland Specialkort i 1:20,000. 


Generalstaben, 
Kjébenhavn, 1907. 


Germany. Karte vom Schwarzwald. 1:400,000. Otto Weber, Heil- 
bronn, 1914. 

(1) Jever. (Gradabtheilung 142, Blatt 1017). Geognost. und agronom. 
bearbeitet. 1:25,000. (2) Agronomische Bohrungen zu Blatt Jever. With 
accompanying text. 140 pp. Oldenburgische Landwirtschafts-Gesellschaft, Olden- 
burg, 1898. 

Italy. Carta amministrativa stradale della Provincia di Alessandria. 
1:250,000. Novara, Istituto Geografico de Agostini. [1913]. Lire 0.60. 

Switzerland. Uebersichtskarte der Schweiz mit 
1:1,000,000. Eidg. topogr. Bureau, Bern, 1912. 

Carte officielle des postes suisses avee indication des bureaux de télégraphe 


et des chemins de fer. 1:250,000. Direction Générale des Postes Suisses, 
Berne, 1912. 


ihren Grenzgebieten. 


WORLD AND LARGER PARTS 


World. Official wireless map of the world, compiled by Marconi’s Wire- 
less Telegraph Co. [Mercator’s projection: equatorial scale, 1:48,300,000.] 
Geo. Philip & Son, Ltd., London, 1913. 2/6. 

World. The Navy League Map, illustrating British Naval History. 


[Mercator’s projection: equatorial scale, 1:22,600,000.] W. & A. K. Johnston, 
Edinburgh, 1913. 


EDUCATIONAL 

Austria. Schulwandkarte des politischen Bezirkes Feldbach. 1:50,000. 
Freytag & Berndt, Wien, 1913. 

Schulwandkarte des politischen Bezirkes Baden. 1:25,000. 
Berndt, Wien, 1911. Kr. 36. . 

Schulwandkarte des Erzherzogtums Osterreich unter der Enns, bearbeitet 
von J. G. Rothaug und Dr. F. Umlauft.. 1:150,000. Freytag & Berndt, Wien. 

Schulhandkarte der Bezirkshauptmannschaft Liesen, ... von L. Comai... 
und A, Bischofberger ... 1:200,000. G. Freytag & Berndt, Wien. 32 Heller. 


Freytag & 
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The Netherlands. Twaalf Wandkarten der Vaterlandsche Geschiedenis 
door J. W. de Jongh: No. 1, Nederland véér ten tijde der Romeinen; 2, Neder- 
land omstreeks 1300; 3, 1543; Karel V. heer over de zeventien nederlandische 
gewesten; 4, De tachtigjarige oorlog; 5, Beleg en ontzet van Leiden in 1574; 
6, De overzeesche bezittingen der republiek in de 17e eeuw; 7, De gevestigde 
republiek der Vereenigde Nederlanden, 1648; 8, Het jaar 1672. Inset: De 
hollandsche waterlinie; 9, Middel-Europa in de eeuw van Lodewijk XIV; 10, 
(a) De Bataafsche Republiek van 1798 tot 1801, (b) Het bataafsch gemeene- 
best van 1801 tot 1806, (¢) Het Koninkrijk Holland van 1806 tot 1810, (d) Hol- 
land, een fransch wingewest van 1810 tot 1813; 11, Het Koninkrijk der Neder- 
lande van 1814 tot 1839; 12, Groei en bloei van onze Oost-Indische Bezittingen. 

With accompanying text: Toelichting bij de twaalf historische wand-kaarten 
der vaderlandsche geschiedenis met gekleurde photo-lithographische reproducties 
en eenige illustraties, door J. W. de Jongh. Joh. Ykema, ’s-Gravenhage, 1909. 


ATLASES 


Vaterlindischer Geographischer Schulatlas auf heimatlicher Grundlage in 
Karten und Bildern, bearbeitet von Joh. G. Rothaug. Ausgabe fiir Bohmen, 
Preis K. 1.60; Ausgabe fiir Niederésterreich, Preis K. 2.20; Ausgabe fiir 
Schlesien, Preis K. 3. Freytag u. Berndt, Wien, 1912. K. 1.60. 

Prof. H. L. Hickmanns Geographisch-Statisticher Universal Taschen-Atlas. 
G. Freytag & Berndt, Wien, 1914. 


Erratum 


Central America. Referring to the last sentence of the review of his 
maps of voleanic regions of Central America in the January Bulletin (Vol. 46, 
1914), pp. 75-76, Professor Sapper kindly informs us that he had desired that 
a large-scale general map showing the relationship of the various groups of 
voleanoes to each other accompany his monograph, but that the editor had not 
been able to accede to this request inasmuch as maps of this nature had already 
appeared in previous numbers of the Ergdnzungshefte and of Petermanns 
Mitteilungen, as follows: 

(1) (a) Originalkarte [hypsometric] des nérdlichen Mittel-Amerika. Nach 
eigenen Aufnahmen und allen vorhandenen Quellen entworfen und gezeichnet 
von Dr. Carl Sapper. 1:1,100,000. 22°20’ - 12°55’ N.; 93°50’ - 86°15’ W. 12 
colors. In 2 sheets. 

(b) Geologische Karte des nérdlichen Mittel-Amerikas. Nach eigenen 
Aufnahmen und allen vorhandenen Quellen entworfen und gezeichnet von Dr. 
Carl Sapper. Same scale and coordinates as map (a). 28 colors. In 2 sheets. 

Accompany, as Taf. I and II, ‘‘ Uber Gebirgsbau und Boden des noérdlichen 
Mittelamerika’’ by C. Sapper, Ergdnzungsheft zu Petermanns Mitt. Nr. 127, 
1899. 

(2) Geologische Karte des siidlichen Mittelamerika von Dr. Karl Sapper. 
1:1,750,000. 13°25’- 7°10’ N.; 87°50’ - 79°30’ W. 19 colors. With inset: 
Skizze einer Bodenkarte des siidlichen Mittelamerika. Von Dr. Karl Sapper, 
1903. 1:40,000,000. 16°20’ - 8°0’ N.; 89°20’- 81°10’ W. 11 colors. Accom- 
panies, as Taf. I, ‘‘Uber Gebirgsbau und Boden des siidlichen Mittelamerika,’’ 
by K. Sapper, Ergdnzungsheft zu Petermanns Mitt. Nr. 151, 1905. 

(3) Entwurf von Héhenschichtlinien der mittleren Vulkanregion Nicara- 
guas. 1:300,000. _Accompanies, as Taf. 50, paper with same title by same 
author, Petermanns Mitt., Vol. 59, I, 1913, pp. 310-311. 

The Bulletin takes pleasure in calling attention nominatim to these funda- 
mental maps of Central America. The last was listed in detail, with comment, 
under Nicaragua in the Bull., Vol. 45, 1913, pp. 716-117. 


